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Thin stuiy pj'osonts tho f.inlin^s of roso^.rch on Inf o^-'nation 
needs and biblio^rar^hlc prohl'yyj of r^nthroi^olo'^viats at ^Xr^<o 
Univer<;.\ty and U.il.C, at Ch?.^^ol Mill. Sixty-fonr faculty M-^^-obox^s 
and f^raduato stuio/its \:ovo 3u:t%'oyod, and tvrenty faculty nonbora 
woi-^o^ intor'Vio^'od* Tao roao'wcii o::r>lorod vnany p.veas of' infor^iation 
rotri'oval 7:)roblr:ri3 and tho dxr?or'?>^,t v;ays anthvo'^^olortistn \i:^o 
t!ie:'.r li to-i\n.tnro and librari?St Oormavu^ono vn^o di'-avni botv;eon 
survo;/ :^r3u:ihr3 f'>p tho i>u':o--U »:! ,0* samnlo and Diana An3don^^3 
sa-rvlo of prof oi53innal antn.ro-^oXo<:ints , b-^t^'^-on l>n-:o an"! U,!!.C. 
do>:»art"ionts, and botv;oon faculty -lo-nborn urvd r^raduate ntwUmts* 

i^or^'/illn shovrc 1 t'.\':\t diffovcncor; b^'jtvr^on those pa\rn oxlnfcrul, 
but M03t vr>i^o relatively uninnortPu^t • Pacvxlty no.Voo'rs nii'vjcribod 
to t io ^r>i3t innor-tant joxu^nal::, v'.iilo atiAdcntn did not* ?*orty 
por cent of Ihc vacuity no ib^^rs d'd not often w^^^ llbrarias. / 
I'\?v; an t' rronolo '^ir-ts ^nado n.so of abstracting', and in'^oxin^^ sorvicoc?, 
Du'co and u.Vi.C. anthronolo^^iatD v; :^ro rolativoly natinfiod vrith 
a"a\lablo library c^illnction:;, a.lt-io\r-h t'^'^y found tb to bo 
ina.lcouatoly orra'aiv;od axvl too r*cattorod, or rotrioval nroblo^):] 

v;oro not ^'Mndiny, enoii-^h nulti'nio co^:>i'^3 and difficultion in* obtain- 
in-; unnubliob':3d >natarial* Oonvor^^a':ion ;vith otiror anthronoloRi:^ ta 
e:»nd footnotes ar.d bibl io'-rr.;->hi in boo''-S aornai^ to bo the ^>^ain 
3ourcor> unod to ':oon up *-'ith t'ln litoraturo a:vi nro'^^m.^rj in the 
fifO.d, Ufjo of iVA/iP v?a:^. o"tro v"ly liinitod, and nubjocto roallzod 
thr.y v;oro not .*.V:in'" tho bop,t U30 of ava'.lablo r::j3ourco3, "iirthty 
T)or cont of t'lo ^acuity rmbors felt library roscaich iioxil:! bo :>ioro 
inrortant in tho futurot 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION, METHODOLOGY, AND OBJECTIVES 
Introduction 

What is the reason lor studying how anthropologists 
use the library? \ihy bother to study how they use anthro- 
pological literature? These are some of the questions 
asked of the researcher during the course of this study. 
The easiest answer and the original cause for the research 
lie in library problems the author himself experienced while 
studying anthropology at Duke University from 1970 to 1971 • 

The author's interest in the nature of anthropological 
literature began when it first occurred to him that the 
sheer bulk of anthropological literature was forcing anthro- 
pologists to become specialists in sometimes minute areas 
of the entire field. Personal experience, thus, led to 
curiosity about the relatively untouched subject area of 
anthropological information retrieval problems* The primary 
reasons for conducting this research were simply to find 
out more about library and literature problems which anthro- 
pologists experience and to find out what kinds of information 
retrieval problems they do have. Exploratory research of 
this 3ort would logically be the first step towards solving 
any kinds of problems anthropologists do have. 

It is an understatement to say that very little 



research has beon done in the area of anthropological 
information retrieval, A search through Library Literature 
and Library and Infornation Science Abstracts over the 
last twenty-three years discovers only four articles spe- 
cifically related to this problem with a few other articles 
less closely related. The anthropological s literature on 
bibliographic problems is, hov/ever, growing, particularly 
in the areas of African and Asian bibliography. Also, 
anthropologists have been publishing more on the teaching 
of anthropology and ho\-r the field fits into the university 
research and teaching contexts. The Human Relations Area 
Files organization publishes Be havior Science Motes , which 
sometimes includes articles on the organization of anthro- 

1 

pological information. Nevertheless, research showing 
how anthropologists go about using their literature and 
research showing what they really need and use is extremely 
rare. This paper is intended to contribute to this limited 
literature by exploring the information needs and biblio- 
graphic problems of the anthropology departments of Duke 
University and the University of North Carolina. 

Anthropologists have long experienced extreme biblio- 
graphic problems and have long realized their difficulties, 
even if librarians have not. George Peter Kurdock, one of 
the founders of the Human Relations Area Files, wrote in 1953 

In sheer bulk, the mass of descriptive material 
of interest to the anthropologists probably exceeds 
by several times that of all the rest of the social 
sciences put together. Psychologists, sociologists, 
economists, and geographers depend in the main upon 
thp materials they themselves have accumulated, but 
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for the anthropologists the data assembled by them- 
i,* selves constitute but a small proportion of the 

descriptive materials upon which they depend and must 
be augmented by vast quantities of information gathered 
by travelers, missionaries, government officials, 
artists, natural scientists, and historians, as well ^ 
as by social scientists of several sister-disciplines. 

Not only the size of the literature, but its sheer 
eclecticism appeared to the author to present problems for 
the academic library. One problem discovered through 
personal experience involves the classification schemes in 
use in academic libraries. The Dewey Decimal System, for 
example, separates general anthropology and biological anthro- 
pology (572 and 573) from linguistic fields (400«s) and 
from historical fields (Ws). The Library of Congress 
system separates the main anthropology section (GN) from the 
archeological and historical sections (C to F) and from 
linguistics (P) and from biological fields such as natural 
history, zoology, and anatomy (QH to QM). In addition, 
government documents are often separated from both of these 
schemes because many libraries use the Superintendent of 
Documents classification system.^ All of these factors 
make browsing and keeping up to date with what the library 
, has to offer extremely time-consuming. 

To the author, it seemed that there were many other 
difficulties. Many libraries would probably be unable to 

^George Peter Murdock, "The Processing of Anthro- 
pological Materials," in Anthropology Today , ed. by A. L. 
Kroeber (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), p. A76. 

^Charles Frantz, The Student Anthropologjist 's Handbook ; 
a Guide to Research, Training, and Caree r (Camoridgo. Mass«r~ 
Schenkman Pub. Co., 1972), p. 106, p. l2^. 
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subscribe to enough of the foreign newspapers, ephemeral 
literature, and foreign journals crucial to anthropologists 
who concentrate on exotic geographical area interests* Even 
if this literature were not too expensive, it likely would 
be difficult to order and would likely not be long available 
for purchase* Furthermore, if an anthropologist specializing 
in the ethnography of a particular ethnic unit decides to 
move to another university, the faculty member who replaces 
him may be interested in a different ethnic unit on a 
completely different continent; thus, it likely is very 
difficult for a library to maintain continuity in its 
collection building, especially in times such as these, when 
there is often a high rate of faculty turnover* 

There were many other questions that needed to be 
asked* From firsthand experience it appeared that Duke 
faculty members relied l-eavily on their personal collections 
and their own personal contacts for learoing about progress 
in the field. Conferences and prepublication communication 
seemed to play an extremely important role in the information 
retrieval process anthropologists used. These were just 
a few of the natural questions to be asked in an exploratory 
study of this field* Many other questions relating to hov^ 
anthropologists use forms of literature and types of library 
services v/ere, therefore, asked in the process of the research* 

Kethodology 

The form of research used involved surveying and 
interviewing members of the anthropology departments of Duke 

ERLC 
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University and the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill {hereafter referred to as U* N. C,). Although many of 
the topics for research derived from personal experiences of 
the author, the final form of the survey questionnaire was 
heavily based on research published by Diana Amsden in 196^*^ 
In seeking to study the information problems of anthropolo- 
gists, she prepared a very thoroughgoing survey, which she 
mailed to an international sample of anthropologists* A 
great amount of credit belongs to her for both the inspiration 
for this study and for the actual content of many of the 
survey questions. Although the precise wording of her 
questions was unavailable at the time of this research, 
survey questions for this research were constructed so as 
to provide data closely comparable to hers. 

The questions for this survey research were devised 
in the early months of 1973 > and in this period attempts 
were made to publicize the forthcoming survey in the anthro- 
pology Nev;sletter printed by the U# C* department. Signs 
were placed on the bulletin boards and in the offices at 
both departments, and publicity at Duke University also 
included some word of mouth communication to fellow students 
and faculty. 

Before the prospective survey was mimeographed, it 
was shown to five people, including anthropology students 
and faculty and one library science professor. Changes 

^Diana Amsden, "Information Problems of Anthropol- 
ogists/^ Collef^ e and Research Librari es, XXIX {March, 196B), 
117-31. 
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were mode to improve the survey before It was mimeographed 
in its final form* Surveys were finally placed in the 
departmental mailboxes of both universities in the last 
two weeks of March, 1973i ^nd they were distributed to faculty 
and registered graduate students in residence at that time* 
U» Nt C» subjects were asked to return their surveys to a 
large box in the departmer/tal office, and Duke subjects 
were asked to return theirs to the departmental secretaries* 
All responses were anonymous* 

It will readily bo noted that the survey return from 
Duke University was extremely good* This may be credited 
to the secretaries of the department, one of whom volunteered 
to keep a list of those who had returned their surveys* 
After a few weeks those who had not yet returned their 
surveys were sent personal reminders* At U. N* those 
who did not return their surveys in the first two weeks 
were reminded by signs in the office and on departmental 
bulletin boards • 

Interviewing of faculty members in both departments 
began after the survey was distributed and continued through 
the remainder of the spring and early summer* The object 
of the Interviews was to gather further information on 
related topics of information retrieval problems of anthro- 
pologists and also to learn more about how faculty members 
use the library resources in the Triangle Region of North 
Carolina « 

Interviews v/ere open-ended and usually lasted a 
Q half-hour or longer. Because of the length of the interviews 

ERIC 
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and because of the difficulty of scheduling appointments, 
it was impossible to interview all faculty members at 
both departments. As the best alternative the researcher 
decided to interview as many faculty members as possiblei 
making certain that a socio-cultural anthropologist, a 
physical anthropologist, a linguist, and an archeologist 
were represented from each university, Also, since Duke <3 
department was smaller in numbers, it was necessary to 
interview a higher proportion of their faculty in order to 
give some balance to the results* 

By using the method of interviewing, the author hoped 
to strengthen some of the findings of the survey and also 
to learn some of the faculty members* opinions on what could 
be done to improve library services at the two campuses. 
It will not be claimed that their opinions are representative 
of all anthropologists, bat hopefully, librarians reading 
this paper will give their recommendations serious consider- 
ation. ^ 

Objectives 

Throughout the research the overall objectives were 

to provide answers to the following questions; 

1. Do the problems and needs of these faculty members 
and graduate students differ from those found in 
the above-menfcioned survey by Diana Amsden, and if 
so, how do they differ? 

2i In what v;ays (if at all) do the information needs 
of graduate students differ from those of the 
faculties at the two universities. 

3« Are there differences between the responses of 
Duke faculty members and graduate students and 
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Ut N. Ci faculty members and graduate students, 
and if S0| why do these differences exist? 

Findings from this research will be presented in the 
following manner! The first major section will include 
findings from the survey research together with comparison 
with Arasden^s research, generally question by question. 
The second major section will present tho findings from the 
interview data, question by question. The final chapter 
will summarize conclusions. 

This is an exploratory study in that it covers a wide 
range of topics in a field v/here little has been written 
and where little is. known. It does not pretend to be the 
final word on these matters, nor does this sample of sixty- 
four represent all anthropologists. It is fair, however, 
to say that the sample is representative of the anthropology 
departments at U. N. C. at Chapel Hill and Duke University, 
and the author is much indebted to all who gave of their 
time to participate. Conclusions from this research should, 
hopefully, apply to a great number of anthropology depart- 
ments in American colleges and universities, but until 
further research is completed, we have no way of knowing for 
certain. Some of the possible variations should be made 
clear by comparison between this data and Amsden's data. 

Hopefully, in the process of this survey, anthro- 
pologists have learned more about v/hat libraries can provide 
Through the interviev; process, they have in a few cases 
learned more about v/hy librarians do things in the ways 
they do. Perhaps, this research has given the subjects paus 



to rofloct on the ways libraries do help them outt If 
this is sOj then the study should help to strengthen good 
will between the departments and their respective libraries. 
If nothing else, it should encourage members of one depart- 
ment to explore the collections of the other university's 
library, and hopefully, it should encourage closer cooperation 
between the two departments concerned* 



CHAPTER II 
ANALYSIS OF THB SURVEY DATA 



Academic Status of the Sample 

The first nine questions of the survey attempted to 
discover various facts about the education and experience 
of the sample population. The sample group was composed of 
sixty-four respondents, twenty-three of whom were faculty 
members and forty-one of whom were graduate students in 
anthropology* This represents a reasonably good return 
overall » For Duke it accounts for twenty-seven out of thirty 
departmental members in residence (90 per cent). For 

N. C» the sample population included thirteen out of 
twenty-two faculty members in residence^ (59 per cent) and 
twenty-four out of forty-five registered graduate students 
in residence (53 per cent)* 

One of the objects of this paper is to compare the 
newly found results with those collected by Diana Amsden, 
and these comparisons will be made as the survey results 
are discussed, generally question by question • Because her 
survey was mailed to anthropologists listed in ''Associates 

"^The U» N. C. sample included one professor from 
the Linguistics Department. This individual's courses 
were cross-listed with anthropolo;^y, and his interests 
were reasonably closely aligned with anthroDological 
linguistics. 
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In Current AnthropolOt-y" in the Current Anfchropolorsy for 
Docombor, I965, her revSults were based solely on professional 
anthropolo^'.ists, and one would expect her findings to 
correlate t.ioro closely with this study's faculty results 
rather than this study's student or total results. 

TABLE 1 
COMPOSITIOn OF THE SAT'IPLE 

. "' Duke U» N. C, Total Perc entarre 

i' acuity members lO ^ XT" §3 [36i)"' 

(37?5) {3^;^ 

Graduate students, 11 20 31 (A^^) 

non-teaching (41/0 (5^:^) 

Graduate students, 6- 4 10 (16"^) 

■ . teachin g: (22;^ (11^0 

Totals ^7 37 ~ 

of total sangl e (^ 2^) (IOOI) 

Arasdon mailed her survey to 250 anthropologists; yet, 
she rcceivod only 76 usable responses (30.4 per cent). The 
Duke-l). 1], G. research produced a substantially higher rate 
of return, but such a sample bajed on faculty and students in 
residence should be expected to provide a higher rate of return, 
especially considering the ease of dropping a survey into a 
box when compared with mailing it. Also, it should be noted 
that the I>ake-U. N. C. research does not cover everyone 
affiliated v.lth the two departments, Duke University had at 
least five graduate students v/riting their dissertations, 
teaching, or doing fieldwork in other locales. U. N. C. had 
at least tv.'enty-six graduate students not registered or not 
in residence because, in practice, one does not have to register 
to study for doctoral cxarns or to v/rite master^ g and doctoral 
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papers. iJince many are out-of-bou'n and therefore less closely 
concerned v/ith the use of U* H» C» libraries, they were not 
included in thia study • Nevertheless, o>it-of-tov;n anthropolor>y 
students have probloins of their own which dos?rve attention, 
and perhaps the next research can attack their information 
retrieval problems directly* 

Years of. Sxr^crienoe In th e 3anie Status 

V/hen asked "Hov; many years have you been a graduate 
student or a faculty raember?*', subjects naturally provided 
a wide ran^re of response* The range at Duke covered from 
one to thirty- four years, and the responses from U* C* 
varied from one to tv/enty-six years. Fortunately, all of 
the cases of extreraely long tenure represent faculty menbers 
rather than graduate stVidentsl 

V/hile 60 per cent of the Duke faculty have been 
faculty members for four years or less, 90 per cent have 
been faculty rriembers for eight years or less* Thus, Duke*s 
department has chanpred markedly in the last few years. By 
contrast, the faculty of U. N. C. has changed inuch more 
slov/ly. Only 25 por cent of their faculty report being faculty 
members for four years or less, 50 per cent report being fac- 
ulty members for six years or less, and only nine out of twelve 
cases (75 per cent) report being faculty members for eleven 
years or loss. Three of the U. M. C. faculty sample had been 
faculty members for twenty years or lon;?;er, v;hile this was 
the case v/lth only one Duke professor* 



TABLE 2 

YEARS III THE STATUS OK FACULTY 



Rean 
Median 





total 




One problem with interpreting this information is that 
a few of the faculty members (under five) most probably took 
this question to mean "How many years have you been a faculty 
member at this institution ?" , even though the question was 
not phrased this way. The answers given in these cases 
could not be discarded, because survey returns were anonymous, 
and there was no way to-tell for certain which answers would 
distort the picture. The object of the question was really 
to determine how cr.uch experience individuals have had in 
their present status as either faculty members or graduate 
students--not to find out how long they have been at their 
respective universities. Nevertheless, from the data collect- 
ed in Question IV, it appears that most people have answered 
Question II as it was intended. 

As for the graduate students, the most obvious differ- 
ence between the teaching and non-teaching (graduate students 
was the fact that no teac:hing graduate student was in his 
first year. Because of this, the non-teaching graduate 
students showed a higher mean number of years in the graduate 
student status, although the iiiost frequently answered number, 
the mode, for graduate students was two years. 
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TABLE y 

YEARS IN THE iTATUJ OF GRADUATE STUDENT 



Rean 
Median 



UT 



Total 



2.5 
1x1 



3*2 

^0 



2.7 

2,0 



3.5 



278 
2.0 



n 11 ^ 20 TT 

/^GMT=^non-toaching graduate students > GT=teaching 
graduate students. 



There was little difference between the figures for 
IXike (mean for total==2»7) and U. N. C, (total for mean« 
2.^). The slightly higher mean number of years for U. N. C. 
students is probably attributable to the fact that they are 
not required to take their doctoral exams at a specific 
time in their first few years of graduate study. Thus, 
U. N. C. students may stay on longer before taking any examsi 
while Duke students are required to take their comprehensive 
exams at the end of their first year. The weeding process 
involved may have its effect on the statistics for number 
of years in the graduate student status. 

Of the survey s'^r ; ^J Iwenty-four held B.A.^s or * 
R.S.^s, seventeen hold '-'.A. ^3 orK.S.^s, and twenty-three 
held Ph.D. '3. All faculty merfibers checked the category of 
"Ph.D. or equivalent advanced degree." One Duke faculty 
moniber listed hia as A.^.T.^ v/hile one U. W. C. faculty 
member held an M.D. 

The other significant observation to be made regarding 
the sample is that U, II* C, students have a strikingly higher 
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number of M.A.s. Only four out of seventeen graduate 
students at Duke (23*5 per cent) have M.A/^s, while thirteen 
out of twenty-four graduate students at U* N. C. (5'* .2 per 
cent) do have therrtt This can easily be explained because 
Duke^s anthropology departrrent does not normally give master's 
degrees, while at U. N. C. it is normally a prerequisite for 
working on the doctorate. Although Duke does give master's 
degrees in rare cases, it is more likely that the four Duke 
students who hold master's degrees have earned them from 
other universities. 

Year Most Recent Decree V/as Earned 

For the date when these degrees were earned, there is 
naturally a wide range in both universities. For faculty 
members at Duke the range runs from 1973 to 1937, and for 
faculty members at U. N. C. the range runs from 1971 to 
1946% The median value for Duke is 1969 (n=9) , whereas for 
U. N. C. the median is I966 {n=12). Together with the data 
from Question II, these statistics can ben interpreted as 
shov/ing that U* N. C.'s faculty has had slightly more ex- 
perience in teaching. These conclusions are, however, based 
on responses from only half of the U. N. C. faculty, so 
they should not be stretched too far. 

The graduate students naturally showed a much narrower 
range in terms of when the last degree was earned. For 
Duke answers ranged from 1973 to I967, while the U# N. C. 
answers ran from 1973 to 196B. This is a little surprising 
because it implies that both departments admit few if any 
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students who have been outside the educational process for 
very long. Not one graduate student out of forty-one in 
this study had earned his last degree more than six years ago# 
Differences between non-teaching and teaching graduate 
students were minor even though teaching graduate students 
at both universities received their last degree more recently 
than did non-*£eaching graduate students. For all of the 
Duke students the modal year was 1971 i and the median year 
was 1970. For all U. students the modal year was 1972, 

while the median year was 1971* The median and modal years 
for the total sample were both 1971 • The more recent figures 
for U# N. C. students can again be explained as a result of 
the higher proportion of master's degrees they hold* 

Sub.lect Areas of Specialization V/ithin AnthropoloKV 

In attempting to learn what subject areas these 
anthropologists were interested in> the question was delib- 
erately left open ended: "V/hat are your most important areas 
of specialization within the broad spectrum of anthropology?" 
Although a wide range of different fields was expected, the 
actual variation of different specialty areas was extra- 
ox'dinary. The 6h respondents cited a total of 115 different 
areas of specialization within anthropology, although many 
of these topics are closely related to each other* 

In order to make this data more manageable, specific 
subject areas have been grouped into larger fields as 
indicated in Table 5. 
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TABLE 5 

SlU'lMARI ZED SUBJECT ARBAS WITHIN ANTHROFOLOOY® 





Duke 


U. N. C. 


Total 


Lifo Scioncos^. 


... .. 


24 


43 


Physical Sciences 






and Archeology 


3 


6 


9 


Applied Fields ' 


1 


9 


10 


Sociocultural and 








other Related 








Fields 


43 


52 


95 


Linguistics 


11 


9 


20 


Area Studies 


-si— 


13 


22 


(n=64) 




113 


199 



^The corapleto results are included in Table 20 in 
, Appendix 

'^Includes medical anthropolor.y * 



From this breakdown it is clear that interests of 
all of the traditional broad areas of anthropology are 
represented at both universities. Interests in sociocultural 
anthropology and the life sciences run strong at both 
universities, although physical anthropology appears slightly 
stronger at Duke than at U. N# €• Special cultural interest 
areas w^ere cited fairly often and more so at U# N. C. than 
at Duke# Archeology was cited surprisingly few times, partly 
because Duke's anthropology department has this year for the 
first time hired an archeologist for its faculty. The small 
number of U. N. C. department members v^ho mentioned arche- 
ology is likely misleading; it almost certainly does not 
well represent the total number of U. N. C. graduate students 
and faculty members working in that area. The clearest 
finding from this question is that the N, C. department 
shows a much greater concentration in applied areas of 



anthropolocy I and interviews of the faculty reinforced 
this finding. 

Assistance in Library tfork 

Next I it was asked whether teaching members of the 
two departments have assistants who help in doing library 
resoarcht This was asked in order to find out if professors 
have to do their own library work by themselves, and results 
showed that they normally do* Only three faculty members at 
Duke and one at U. N. G. gave indication that they had such 
assistance in this way# The U. N. C. respondent answered 
by saying, "No or very seldom," implying that he or she did 
have assistants who did library work occasionally* Later, 
in the process of interviewing, it was discovered that two 
U* N* C. faculty members had in past years had student 
assistants who served as bibliographic searchers* At present 
one U* N* C. faculty merabe2\has several graduate students 
working for him on a major research project which involves 
library research. Individual students do the portion of the 
library research which correlates with their segment of the 
overall project. Since this professor did not answer "yes" 
to this survey question, it is clear that the question did 
not ferret out all of the cases in which a faculty member 
is assisted in library work. Nonetheless, the conclusion 
that faculty members have very little assistance in library 
work still holds true. 

Since faculty members gave only three descriptions 
of the types of library work assistants do for them, all 
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three cases may be readily quoted here* All three were Duke 
faculty members* The responses were, "All sorts, check ^ 
references in most cases/' "Sorting out sources for research," 
and "Bibliography; getting books; checking card catalog for 
correct references*" Thus, at least three-tenths of the 
Duke faculty who responded en:joy assistance in their library 
work; yet, in no case was there mention of an assistant who 
abstracted or surrjaarized the contents of the sources being 
researched* A faculty member who had an assistant available 
for doing library research would not necessarily lose famil- 
iarity with, the Hbrary*s resources. Nor would having* such 
an assistant prove that these^particular faculty members are 
especially heavy users of library resources, although from 
interviews the author suspects that this is the case* In 
sum, these figures simply show that three out of ten of the 
Duke faculty members v&io responded enjoy this luxury, while 
only one out of thirteen U* N. C* faculty members even 
mentioned it as a possibility* 

Comparison with Amsden's Background Characteristics 

To compare the results from the f'irst few questions 
with Diana Amsden*s results, figures from the Duke and 
U* N. C* faculty will be most germane* In brief, her sample 
had seventy-six usable responses from sixty-two anthro- 
pologists with Ph.D.^s, five with Master^s degrees, four v/ith 
Bachelor's degrees, and two with other kinds of degrees 
awarded in foreign countries* Her sample included four 
people who earned their degrees between 1910 and 1929 and 
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only nineteon wlio earned their degrees in the 1960*s, 
The modal decade cited was the 1950^3, and over 40 per cent 
of her sample earned their degrees at that time. She felt 
her sample was disproportionately youngi but in relation 
to the faculties of Duke and U, Ci| her sample was dis- 
proportionately old. 

Her sample was also different in that it included 
anthropologists not working in colleges and universities. 
\/hen she asked what types of institutions her subjects 
worked at, the categories '^University" and ''College'' only 
amounted to fifty-four out of eighty-four total ansv;ers. 
Some answered more than one category, but regardless, up 
to 35»7 per cent of her sample were not working in an academic 
sotting. These others were teaching in high schools and 
prep schools or doing research or work for governmental 
organizations or museums. 

Most Time-Consuming Activities 

Interestingly enough, differences between her sample 
and the Duke-U. N, C. faculty sample were minor when subjects 
were asked to rank their most time-consuming activities. 
For her sample group teaching was "far in the lead mentioned 
first or second by forty-six respondents, followed by admin- 
istration, writing, non-f ieldv/ork research, fieldwork, and 
museum work."^ Her rank order is figured by adding together 
the number of times an activity is mentioned as being first 
or second in importance. 

When the same calculations are made on the Duke- 
O ■ - 

Ej^IC Amsden, "Infortaation Problems of Anthropolofrists , " p. 124» 
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U. N. C. faculty data, we find that teaching again Is far 
in the lead, followed by administration, writing, other 
research, and fieldwork. If the three most time-consuming 
activities ard totalled for the Duke-U. N. C. sample, the 
order becomes: teaching, writing, administration, "other 
research," with a tie between consultation, fieldwork, and 
"other research," with editing in last place. For the 
entire sample of Duke and U. N. C. faculty members, teaching 
was clearly the most time-consuming activity, while writing, 
administration, and the "other research" category are consist- 
ently ranked in the top four time-consuming activities. 

There was only one significant difference between " 
faculty njembers of the two universities, Duke faculty 
members place far less emphasis on administration than do 
the U. N. C, respondents. The survey did not determine 

.whether this results from a higher amount of paper work at 
U. N. C. or v/hether it is a function of truly different 
types of roles at U, N. C. Interview research seemed to 
support the latter answer because several faculty members 
at U. N. C. participate actively in applied programs, and 
oijte '^6 -primarily involved in administering grant funds. 

Since this question was oriented mainly towards faculty 

^members, students considered their most time-consuming activity 



2 

The Duke faculty also appears to place heavier 
emphasis on the "other i-osearch" category if one only counts 
first and second most tine-consuming activities; howQyer, 
if one includes first, second, and third rankings, then the 
U. N. C. faculty liots this category more often" than does 
the Duke faculty. 



to bo "other." They spoclfied reading, studying, and going 
to class within this category, instead of considering reading 
and studying to fall into the category of "other research." 
If one totals responses given for first and second most 
time-consuming activities, students ranked the possibilities 
in the following order: "other," writing, "other research," 
teaching, fieldwork, editing, with no answers given for 
administration or consultation.-^ If one totals responses 
given for the first three most time-consuming activities, 
the shift is slight: fieldwork and teaching trade places 
in the order, while "other," writing, and "other research" 
still remain most important. Differences between Duke and 
U. N. C. students are insignificant. 

This information is valuable only insofar as it 
clarifies how students and faculty spend their time. Several 
people had difficulty ansv;ering this block of questions, and 
one U. N. C. faculty member made the observation that some 
of the categories were not strictly comparable. Fieldwork 
may be concentrated into a summer _ or an entire year, when 
one would do nothing else. The answers of anthropologists on 
campus would likely reflect low importance for fieldwork 
unless the respondent tried to estimate how time is spent 
over a period of many years'. This)is admittedly a difficult 
task, and even if it were pos^ib^f i ansv/ers based on time 

-^It should be mentioned th^t Ainsden included the 
category of museum v/ork* Since the Lr^ I) • C. archeology 
museum had been closed before the survey began, the author 
felt this category would not be useful on this survey* 



use for the current year would be more relevant to the 
purposes of this particular study* Work doirte five years 
ago might have involved totally different uses of time and 
informationt 

As expected, activities such as studying ("other") i 
"other research,'* and writing take much of the students^ 
time, and these are all areas where libraries can be useful. 
Faculty members spend a much higher proportion of their 
time in administration; this may possibly reduce their time 
available for library research, but this is a hypothesis 
which was not tested in the survey.^ 

Publications 

This composite question was asked in order to find 
out how productive Duke and lit G* anthropologists were 
in terms of publications. Although pure numbers of pub- 
lications are not a direct function of research activity 
involving libraries, numbers, hopefully, do reflect to some 
extent the total research activity of a faculty. There is 
no objective measure of the quality of publications, but the 
prolificness of an author should normally reflect to some 
extent the amount of background information retrieval he has 
done, whether it be through letters to friends, information 
gained at conferences, or information gained through other 
means. If v^e assume that a published article reflects 
genuine creativity, tnen the numbers of publications a person 

^See pp. 3941.2 for the amount of time spent in • 
pursuit of anthropology. 



produces should be a raeasure of the creativity of the indiv- 
idual and the university he represents. 

The question v;as worded ^^How many publications have 
you produced in the last five years?", and this created the 
problem of v/hethcr or not to count works edited or coauthored 
as equivalent to those authored individually. It was decided 
to include these on an equal basis because all demonstrate 
the creativity and industriousness that are being measuredf 

At neither Duke nor U. N. C, has a student authored 
a booki although one U. N. C, student has coedited a book. 
At Duke two faculty members have produced one book each, one 
has produced two monographs, and two have produced three 
books each. At U. N. C. three of the faculty members in the 
sample have produced one book each, and ond other faculty 
member has produced tv/o books in the last five years. 

In terms of articles, the ten Duke faculty members 
claimed sixty-three, over half of which were accounted for 
by two professors. The thirteen U. N. C. professors produced 
fifty-nine articles, and seven of the seventeen U» N. C. 
students who responded accounted for twelve articles. None 
of the sixteen Duke students who responded had published 
an article. 

Of the ten Duke faculty, six accounted for thirteen 
published conference papers; of the thirteen N. C, 
professors who responded, four produced a total of six 
conference papers. A^ile none of the sixteen Duke students 
had published a conference paper, two of the seventeen 
U. N. C. student respondents had published a total of two. 



Of the ten Duke faculty seven produced a total of 
flfty^ono book reviews, thirty-five of which were accounted 
for by two V)rof ossors. Of the thirteen U, N. C. faculty 
eleven of them accounted for twenty-seven book reviews. None 
of the thirty-three student respondents had published a book 
review in the last five years!' 

In the category of "other published iteme" one of the* 
sixteen Dxik'i students had produced a record and a film. 
One of the U. N. C. professors edited a major journal,^ 
another edits an annual catalog of U. N. C. research activity, 
and another had produced tv/o published comments. One U. N, C. 
student had published his M.A, thesis, another had published 
a "short essay," and a third U, N. C. student had published 
an appendix in a book. 

TABLE 6 

PUBLI3HSD ITEMS (1968-1973) 

Duke U. N. C. Totals 

Fac. Grads Fac. Grads 

Books IS S 5 T 15 

Articles 63 0 59 12 134 

Conf. Papers 13 0 6 2 21 

Book Reviews $10 27 0 78 
Other Pub. 

Items 0 2 Ij 3 9 

TotaTi W 2 1(51 ~m 258 

During the past five years the tv/o departments produced 



^Although editing a journal is not really "producing 
an item" in the same sense as editing a book, it nevertheless, 
requires considerable time and creative effort. 



25B items, 236 of which were published by the 23 faculty 
members. Duke's total was heavily weighted by prodigious 
publishing efforts of two professors, while U. N. C.«s total 
were more evenly divided between faculty members of the de- 
partment. The<?e results obviously demonstrate a substantial 
amount of publishing, but comparison with Arasden's data is 
quite surprising. The Duke and U. N. C. faculty members 
together produced a ratio of 10.3 items per person, while 
Arasden's 76 professionals produced 1339 published items, or 
a ratio of 17.6.4tems per person over a five-year period."^ 

It is difficult to understand how Amsden's anthro- 
pologists could have been so much more prolific. If we 
accept that there are more anthropological works published 
in the early 1970 's than in the early 196"" s, one might 
expect to find a proportionately Icvrer * - of total 
publishing in Amsden's survey. It is true that th Ouke and 
U. N. C. faculties are less experienced (in terms of years 
since the doctorate was earned; see Table 6). Beyond this, 
other explanations are not clear from the data gathered in 
this study. 

Foreign LanFuaF^e Usare 

This question asked, "V.'hat foreign languages do you 
read adequately for your anthropological research interests? 

^It should be added that in-press items were counted 
In the totals. 

'''Amsden, "Information Problems of Anthropologists," 

p. 124. 



TABLE 9 
PORr^IGN LANGUAG.-i; USAGE 





p» 


Duke 








C. 




Total 






G 


T 


P 


G 


T 


p 


G 


T 


Chinose 


1 




1 








1 




1 


Danish 










2 


2 




2 


2 


Dutch 








1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Pronch 


8 


12 


20 


7 


15 


22 


15 


27 


Il2 


German 




8 


13 


5, 


10 


15 


10 


18 


28 


Grook 




1 


1 










1 


1 


Hindi 


1 




1 








1 




1 


Italian 


2 


1 


3 




2 


2 


2 


3 


5 


Japanoso 


1 




1 








1 




1 


Latin 








1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Marathi 


1 




1 








1 




1 


Norwegian 










2 


2 




2 


2 


Portuguese 




1 


1 










1 


1 


Russian 




2 


2 




1 


1 




3 


3 


St>anioh 


3 


2 




5 


9 


1^ 


8 


11 


19 


Swahili 


1 




1 






1 




1 


Swedish 










2 


2 




2 


2 


Turkish 


1 




1 








1 




1 


Total 




27 


51 


19 


U5 




1^3 


72 


115 


None 


1 




1 


2 


1 


3 


3 


1 




Total 




27 


52 


21 




67 


k6 


73 


119 








27 






31; 






61 



"^P^f acuity menbers, G=graduato studontsj T=total# 



Please list." Sixty-one respondents reported knowledge of 
eighteen different foreign languages (see Table 9), Only 
four of the subjects stated that they knew no foreign 
language adequately, while the other fifty-seven respondents 
mentioned a total of 115 foreign languages '(1«9 foreign 
languages per respondent). The ratio for Duke was only 
olightly higher than that for U. N. G. Interestingly enough, 
the ratio for students was a bare fraction above the ratio 
for all faculty members. 

By far the most popular foreign language was French, 
and together with German and Spanish, these three languages 
represented 89 of the 115 cases mentioned (77 per cent). 
It should also be noted that range of languages mentioned 
shows a healthy variety. Faculty languages included Chinese, 
Swahili, Turkish, Hindi, and Dutch, while student languages 
included a variety of Scandinavian languages, Greek, and 
Russian* 

Amsden's sample of professional anthropologists 
claimed a reading capacity of between two and three (more 
towards the higher figure) foreign languages*^ Her. article 
only mentions the nine most frequently mentioned languages, 
and for these there are 125 cases. French, German, and 
Spanish represent 69 per cent of the language cases she lists, 
but surprisingly enough, there are over twice as many 
Russian speakers as Spanish speakers in. h,er sample; thus, 
French, German, and Russian were the top three languages in 

d 

Amsden, "Information Problems of Anthropologists, 

p. 125* 
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hor sample, and they accounted for 76 per cent of the 
language cases she lists. The fact that her sample had a 
lower proportion of speakers of French, German, and Spanish 
is possibly due to the fact that twenty-six of her seventy- 
six respondents (34 per cent) were employed in foreign 
countries. Since they would probably be less reliant upon 
languages commonly taught in American schools, they would 
naturally be expected to have a greater facility in foreign 
languages and in more unusual foreign langua^ges,^ as they 
apparently do. 

Ways Used to Gain Information About Anthropology 

This question investigated the frequency with which 
anthropologists used different sources of information, and 
possibilities included "frequently," "sometimes," and "never." 
It was expected that the majority of the answers would fall 
into the "sometimes" category, but the question aimed at 
determining which sources of inform^jtion were used frequently 
or never. 

Judging from the results of the "frequently" category 
(see Table 10), conversation with other anthropologists and 
footnotes and bibliographies in books are by far the most 
important sources of information. "Book reviews or publishers' 

^Her sample included five speakers of Afrikaans and 
three of Japanese. 

-^^A few respondents treated the possibilities as a 
continuum and checked between "sometimes" and "never", 
and in these cases answers were counted in the closest 
category. 
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TABLE 10 

WAYS U33D TO GAIN INFO^^MATION ABOUT ANTlfllOPOLOOY^ 



.Frequently Sone tinea Never Total 



Conversation with other 
anthropolof^ists 

Conversation with non- 
anthropolo/jists 

Social gatherings with 
colleagues 

Conferences and other 
formal noetinf^s 

Visiting speakers 

Correspondence 

Prepublication 
information 

Non-anthropological 
literature 

Library card catalog 

Indexes and abstracts 

Footnotes or biblio- 
graphies in books 

Separate or monographic 
bibliographies 

Book reviews or pub- 
lishers * announcements 

Seminar presentations 

Other 



hi 


15 


1 


63 


9 




8 


62 




JO 




03 


Q 

7 


Itli 


y 


Ao 






3 








20 


62 


6 


32 




62 


18 


hi 




63 


ih 








12 


kl 


10 


63 


hi 


16 


0 


63 


23 


33 


3 


59 


26 






62 


9 




!t 


62 


10 


0 


0 


10 



^See Tables 21 and 22 in Appendix C for breakdoms by 
academic status and by university*' 



announcements^' nnd ''separate or monographic bibliographies 
were also frequently consulted, although the latter cate- 
gory was cited much more frequently by students than by the . 
faculty members {see Table 21 in Appendix C), Seminar presen- 
tations were cited as frequently used by nine respondents, 
all of whom were students. It is interesting that non-anthro- 
pological literature and social gatherings with colleagues 
were cited as mr>re frequently used than the library card 
catalog. Students used the card catalog much more often 
than did faculty members; the library card catalog was cited 
as frequently used by only one faculty member out of twenty- 
three. This implies that faculty members use the library by 
browsing and by searching in familiar areas of the stacks. 

Visiting speakers were cited as being frequently used 
by only four people, and all who cited this source, were 
students e Indexes and abstracts were cited as frequently 
used by only two faculty members, while indexes and abstracts 
were cited as frequently used by ten students. Conferences 
were cited as frequently used by six faculty members and 
only by one graduate student. 

A look at the "never" category also proves interesting. 
Prepublication information, correspondence, the library card 
catalog, indexes and abstracts, and. social gatherings with 
colleagues were the categories most often cited as never used. 
Students accounted for eighteen out of twenty of the "never" 
responses (90 per cent) for correspondence and nineteen out 
of twenty-four of the "never" responses (79 per cent) for 
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prepubllcation information. Students accounted for all nine 
of the "never" responses for conferences, which is logical 
because few students can afford to go to conferences. Students 
also accounted for all three "never" responses for visiting 
speakers and all four "never" responses for non-anthropological 
literature. Most remarkable of all, the faculty provided 
five out of the ten "never" responses (50 per cent) for use 
of indexes and abstracts and nine out of the sixteen (56 per 
cent) of the "never" responses for use of the library card 
catalog. 

Differences betv/een Duke and U. N. C. responses were 
on the whole inconsequential, although U. N. C. faculty , 
members place more emphasis on conversation with other 
anthropologists than do Duke faculty nerabers. U. N. C. 
students place less reliance on social gatherings with col- 
leagues than do the Duke students. Duke faculty members also 
emphasize footnotes and bibliographies in books more than 
do U. N, C. faculty members. 

Amsden^s data on this block of questions is not entire- 
ly comparable because her question did not provide a category 
for "never". The Duke-U. N. C. faculty data does, however, 
agree with her findings in considering conversation with 
other anthropologists, footnotes or bibliographies in books, and 
book reviews as the most frequently used sources )f information*^" 

■'■^Actually, Amsden^s question had the possibility of 
"anthropological literature," which was cited by more sub- 
jects as frequently used than those three categories; however, 
these three categories ranked in her top four possibilities, a 
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The Duke-U. N, C, faculty data also supports her finding 
that indexes, abstracts, and the library card catalog are 
not used nearly as often as any of the above three sources. 

Sub.ject Areas Outside .Anthropolof,y > 

m^f^ ... 

Next, anthropologists were asked, ;to list the subj^^ct 
areas outside of anthropology whose Jltterature they searched. 
Again, as with Question V on subject areas within anthro- 
pology, responses demonstrated a wide range of special interest 
areas. The fifty-nine respondents cited a total of- seventy 
different topics, which have been grouped together into 
larger fields in Table 11, 



TABLE 11 

SUBJECT AREAS OUTSIDE ANTHROPOLOGY^ 





Duke 


U. N. C. 


Total 


iiife Sciences 


21 


23 


44 


Physical Sciences 


5 


4 


9 


Applied Fields 


5 


9 


14 


Social Sciences, 








Humanities, etc.^ 


hO 


5^ 


9e 


Cultural Area Studies 


1 






(n=59J 


72 


98 


17^ 



^For complete listing see Table 23 in Appendix C, 
Numbers refer to citations rather than to individuals. 

^Includes medicine and dentistry. 

^Includes linguistics. 



12 

Subjects were also asked to check the frequency 
these subject areas v;ere searched, but for most subject areas 
listed there were very few cases. Sven for the ten most 
frequently listed subject areas, t^.ere were so few cases that 
the frequency data collected was not useful* 
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TABLS 12 

TH:N M03T PR3QIJ5}NTLY CIT:=:D SUBJECT 
AREAS OUTS IDS ANTHROPOLOOY 





Duke 
pa 


G 


■y; 
p 


N. C. 

G 


f 






Biology^ 


2 


2 




2 


$ 


1 


6 


Geography 


1 




2 


3 


3 


3 


6 


Geology 


2 


2 




1 . 


2 


3 


$ 


TT > I 0 

History 


2 ~ 


2 


2 


9 


9 


6 




Linguistics 


3 


3 








2 


6 


Medical. 
Literature 




1 


1 






2 


7 


Political 
Scionco 


2 


1 


1 


3 


3 




7 


Psychology*^ 


k 




k 


6 


6 


13 


19 


Sociology® 






3 


12 


10 


9 


19 


Zoology 


2 


2 








3 


8 



P=f acuity me.^bers, G-f;raduate students, f=frequently 
searched, s=so!netimes searched* 



This category includes evolutionary biology* 

^This category includes American Colonial, Spanish 
Co'lon4al, and economic history. 

d. 

This category Includes cognitive psychology and 
mathematical psychology* 

^This category includes historical sociology. 
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From the grouped data on Table 11 there are no signif- 
icant differences between the two departments, except that 
U. N. C. respondents place higher emphasis on cultural area 
studies. From the itemized data in Table 12, however, there 
are a few differences. U. N, C, anthropologists mentioned 
the fields of medical literature, history, geography, |»nd 
sociology significantly more times than did Duke responients. 
Duke respondents placed considerably more emphasis on lin- 
guistics than did U. N. C, respondents. 

Responses were scattered into so many different fields 
that for ijidividual subject areas themselves, there, we rQ'^fe.Wt. > 
significant differences between faculty and student responses. 
For the grouped subject areas on Table 11, the one signif- 
icant difference between faculty and student responses is 
that all of the responses given for cultural area studies 
came from faculty members. In addition, Table 12 shows that 
students are considerably more interested in. ^sociology than 
are the faculty members. 

The Duke-U. N. C. survey results agree with Amsden's 
results in showing strong connections between anthropology 
and the humanities and natural sciences. From her data 
. the, most frequently searched areas outside of anthropology 
were history, geography, biology, psychology, geology ,-^4©ol^ 
ogy, and economics in that order, -^^ The ten areas cit'^J 



13 ^ 
■^Her sur^Vey specified twenty-one possible fields \ 

instead of asking re-epondcnts to list subject areas them- 
selves. - 
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most frequently by the Duke-U. N# C. sample^^ were sociology > 
psychology, history, zoology, medical literature, political 
science, linguistics, geocraphy, biology, and geology* Since 
linguistics and sociology were not included among Amsden's 
possible answers, the most valuable observation which can be 
made here is that most of the areas important to Amsden's 
sample were also important to the Duke and U. N* G. anthro- 
pologists. 

Hours Spent Per Meek Getting Information 

This question asked, "How many hours per week do you 
spend getting information related to your interests as ah 
anthropologist? (This includes ^ time spent gathering inform- 
ation in subject areas outside of anthropology per se}*" The 
question was moant to discover the total amount of time the 
subjects spent in pursuit of anthropology, and it was expected 
that respondents would include in their estimate time for 
reading, conversation, classes, library work, and many other 
means for getting inforrnationt 

Unfortunately, several of the subjects were confused 
by the wording of the question, and several commented that 
it could be interpreted in different ways* One asked if it 
meant reading the' infomation or finding it. Another said 
that he could not ansv/er the question because he could not 
separate thinking and observing from other means of getting: 

^'^It is evident from Table 12 that faculty results 
rarely amount to more than tv;o responses per category, so a 
ranking based on faculty responses would not be worthwhile. 
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TABLK 13 

HOURS 3PKNT FKR WEEK GETTING INFORMATION 





Duke 


U. 


N. G. 




Total 








G 


F 


G 


F 


G 


Total 




3 


2 


A" 
o 


1 


9 


o 


15 


10-19 


3 


/f 


A 


A 


7 




15 


20-29 


1 




2 


9 


3 


13 


16 


30-39 


0 




0 


A 


0 


e 


8 


AO-49 


1 




0 


1 


1 


2 


3 


50-59 


0 




0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


60-over . 


0 




0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Total 


^ 


17 


12 


22 


20 


39 


59 


No answer 


2 


0 


1 


2 


3 


2 


5 


Median 
















hrs/wk. 




20.7 




la.a 


11. A 


22.1 


19.7 



F=faculty members, G^graduate students. 



information. Those people who thought the question referred 

only to finding information may have omitted the time spent 

» 

reading that information, and thus, they may have underes- 
timated the total time they spend in gathering information* 
Because of these differences in interpretation, the data 
collecoed for this question is of uncertain value. 

Nonetheless, there were significant differences be- 
tween tho res\ilts for faculty members and students. The 
category most frequently cited by faculty members was 0-9 
hours per week, while the category most frequently cited by 
students was 20-29 hours per week. The faculty members* 
median estimate was 11.4 hours per week, the students* median 
estimate was 22.1 hours per week, and the median estimate 
for the entire sample was 19.7 hours per week. Students 
claim to spend considerably more time per week than faculty 
members do in gathering information. 
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The reason for this may be that students consider, 
class time as time spent gathering information, while some 
faculty members might not. If a faculty member generally 
lectures the entire class period, he may seldom gain new 
information himself, although his students will be gaining 
information for their needs* Class time, therefore, may bias 
the results in favor of the studentSt^^ 

One faculty member from Duke commented that the es- 
timate he gave reflected time spent during the academic year 
and that he spent more time gathering information during 
the summer* Faculty members from both departments often do 
much of their original research during summers, when they are 
teaching fewer courses or no courses at allt Since this 
survey was administered during the spring, teaching interests 
far outweighed research in importance • A survey administered 
in the summer might discover far different estimates of time 
spent in gathering information* 

\^hen the Duke and Ut N, Ct results are compared for 
this question, differences are slight* The median estimate 
of time spent by Duke anthropologists is 20.7 hours per 
week, while the comparable figure for U. N. C. anthropologists 
is hours per week. 

1 ^ 

-^-^Students also in their first two years may take, 
four to five courses, while faculty members generally only 
teach two or three courses per semester. This effect may 
be cancelled out by the fact that students may stop taking 
courses completely after tv/o or three years, 
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When Amsden asked a similar question^^ of professional 
anthropologists, she found that the "typical respondent spent 
ten to nineteen hours per week getting, information, the aver- 
age being twelve hours.^*^ Her results, therefore, correspond 
very closely to the results given by the Duke and U. N* C* 
faculty members* 

Serials 

V/hen subjects werfe asked to list the five periodicals 
they used most frequently, they cited a wide range of diverse 
serials. Respondents listed ninety different serial titles, 
including museum bulletins, newsletters, journals, and popular 
magazines. The most frequently listed periodicals were 
American Anthropolocy > Current Anthropolofrvi Science > S outh- 
western Journal of Anthropology , ATn eri ca n Journal of Physical 
Anthropolo^p!;Y i Matu re, Human OrKani^.atlon > American Antiouity > 
Lanp;uaf!:e .^^ Although the majority of periodicals listed 
were cited only once or twice, these nine most frequently 
cited periodicals account for more than half of the total 
citations. 



^Personal communication. Hers was worded, !?Approxi- 
mately how many hours per v/eek do you spend obtaining infor- 
mation for your major areas of interest and activities?'' 

17 

^Amsden, "Information Problems of Anthropologists," 

p. 126. 

^^One student noted that he reads Playboy "to keep tabs 
on modern Ut S. culture." 

^^The faculty listed the first nine journals in the 
same order, except Lan/^uare and Americrjn Anticuity reverse 
order in their ranking. 
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TABLE 14 

MOST FREQUENTLY UJ5D PEniODICALS 
(RY ENTIRE SAMPLE) 





Duke 


U. 


N. C. 


Total 






G 


F 


G 




American Anthropologist 


7 


15 


12 


26 


54 


American Antiquity 


0 


2 


2 


5 


9 . 


American Journal of 












Physical Anthropology 


4 


4 


1 


4 


13 


Current Anthropology 


2 


10 




18 


3a 


Human Organization 


0 


0 


3 


6 


9 


Language 


2 


3 


1 


1 


7 


Nature 


4 


5 


0 


1 


10 


Science 


3 


4 


5 


5 


17 


Southwestern Journal 












of Anthropology 


1 




4 


7 


, 


'total 


23 




36 


6"/ 


174 



(n=6l^) 



F=f acuity men^.bers, G-graduate students. 



Differences betv;een U. N. and Duke anthropologists 
are generally insignificant, although U, N, respondents 
cited Human Or,q;ani zation considerably more often than did 
Duke respondents. This would indicate a stronger interest 
In applied anthropology at U • N. C,^^ Also, the Duke faculty 
appears to rely less on Current Anthropology than does the 
U. H. C. faculty. Nat ure , the British journal v;hich publishes 
many articles on physical anthropolofy and fossils, was cited 
far more often by the Dake respondents than by the U. N, C. 
respondents. 



'^^Intereat in medical literature, another Indicator 
of interest in applied anthropology, was also stronger at 
U. N. C, as shown in Table 12. 
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Difforences between faculty members and students are 
even more negligible; both tend to cite popular and highly 
specialized journals, and both use the same major journals 
with fairly similar frequencies. 

Comparison with Amsden^s data demonstrates the wide- 
spread use of a small number of core journals. Her respon- 
dents most used journals were Current Anthropolo/^y; , American 
Anthropologist , Southwestern Journal of Anthropology t Science, 
Royal Anthropo lo f^ical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
Jou rnal , Scientific American , and Man . Although few anthro- 
pologists from Duke or U. N. C. cited these last three jour- 
nals, both Amsden^s sample and the Duke and U. N. C. respon- 
dents agreed on the four most important journals. 

Number of Periodicals Subscriptions 

Table 15 summarizes the numbers of anthropological 
journals which were cited and subscribed to by Duke and U. N. 0. 
respondents. Although differences between Duke and U. N. C. 
were insignificant, there were substantial differences between 
faculty members and students. Clearly, graduate students 
place heavy reliance on the library for supplying periodicals, 
since twenty-five of the forty graduate students (63 per cent) 
subscribed to one or less. Faculty members place compara- 
tively little reliance on the library for supplying the most 

21 

The fifth and seventh of these had merged before 
Amsden^s article was written. Perhaps, these British journals 
were cited more frequently by her sample because her sample 
includod twenty-six anthropologists employed outside of 
America. 
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TABLE 15 

NUMBER OF PERIODICALS SUBSCRIPTIONS 



i3ai<e U, N, C. Total 

F G F G F G Total 

None 0 7 I 5 [ I 12 13 



1 2 5 0 8 2 13 15 

2 22 15 3710 

3 0 2 25 27 9 

4 10 3 1 4 15 

5 5 0 5 0 10 0 10 

n 10 IB 12 24 ?2 40 52 



important periodicals, since fourteen of the tv?enty-two fac- 
ulty members (64 per cent) subscribed to four or five of the 
five most frequently used periodicals. This is one of the 
mtst striking findings of this survey because it indicates two 
sharply different patterns of library usage. liVhile students 
rely on the library for almost all periodicals, faculty members 
only have to rely on the library for more specialized and 
less commonly used journals.- 

Amsden's survey posed this question in a different 
manner, and her results showed professional anthropologists 
placing heavy reliance on library subscriptions for periodi- 
cals and other forms of literature* This may be explained 
because her survey listed eighty-four publications, and the 
respondent could check as many as he used. Since her respond- 
ents were not limited to five, they checked considerably more 
and included more specialized publications v/hich v/ere library 
subscriptions* Her results indicate that professional anthro- 
pologists use a wide variety of publications, regardless of 
the frequency with v;hich they are used. Her results agreed 
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with tho Duke and N, C* results in showing that major 
journals used by professional anthropologists are far more 
often personal subscriptions than library subscription* 

Abstracting and Indexing Services 

Abstracting and indexing services were seldom used by 
U, N. C, and Duke respondents, and answers Indicated that 
many of the respondents were uncertain about what abstracting 
and indexing sex^vices really are. Twenty of the sixty-four 
subjects did not respond at all, and another eleven answered 
that they did not use abstracting or indexing services; thus, 
only half of the subjects claimed to use any abstracting and 
indexing services at all. Forty-four respondents listed 
only tv;enty-nine different titles, none of which was mentioned 
more than five times. Out of all cases' cited less than half 
were mentioned as frequently used. The most frequently cited 
titles were Biological Abstracts and the International Index 
to the Social Sciences * Results are snown in Table 25 • 

Neither students nor faculty members made much use of 
these reference tools. Titles were cited so few times that 
there were no major differences between faculty and students. 
Similarly, differences between U* K. C. and Duke anthro- 
pologists were not significant. Even very expensive and 
useful tools such as the Peabody Museum Catalog of Harvard^s 
anthropology collection were seldom used. Ironically, the one 

person who used Duke University's copy of the Peabody Kuseam 

2? 

Catalog was a U. N. C. student, who used it frequently. 
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" In the process of. interviewirjg it was learned that 
a U. N. C. professor also uses it frequently. 



Responses to this question indicated that anthropol- 
ogists place little importance on indexes and abstracts, and 
so did Arnsden's survey results. Unfortunately, none of these 
questions reveal why anthropologists bypass these resources. 
Either the available services are not up-to-date enough or 
accurate enough, or else the anthropologists do not know 
what services are available or how to use them. 

Importance of Forms of Literature and Ease of Success in 
Their Use [ " 

This question investigated the importance of eighteen 
different forms of literature and the ease with which they 
are used. A small number of respondents commented that they 
did not know how to judge the "ease of success in use." Some 
forms of infonnation, e.g., technical reports, may be diffi- 
cult to use because of problems in access; others, such as 
foreign publications, may be difficult because of language 
problems. 

For the total sample American journals and all mono- 
graphs proved to be the most important categories, far sur- 
passing the next most important category "advanced (grad) 
texts." Encyclopedias, government publications, handbooks, 
international organization publications, and the Human 
Relations Area Files were cited least frequently as bein^ of 
great importance. Remarkably, the Human Relations Area Files, 
which are available at U. N. C. at Chapel Hill, v;ere described 
as being of little /importance more often than any other form 
of literature. ^ 

■ } 
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importance: o? forms op litsratuhb and 
east of 3ucch)s3 in thhr uss^ 
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32 


59 
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13 


21 


25 


59 


13 


15 


19 




Newspapers 




15 




511. 


22 


11 
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39 
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21 


20 


55 


19 


15 


10 
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13 


13 


33 



Por broalcdoi'/ns by academic status and by university, 
see Tables 26-29 in Appendix 



G==J3reat, ^'I=moderate, Ti=littlo, J?=easy, D==diff icult, 

T=total* 

One respondent answered "not applicable, " and one 
answered ''never consulted*" 

'One respondent ansv^ered "not applicable*" 

One respondent answered "never consulted^" 

Tvro respondents ansv;erod "never consulted," and one 
implied "not ar>i:licr».blo/' 
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ThR sources of information which were most difficult 
to use were "master's theses, manuscripts, and other unpub- 
lished material,'' doctoral dissertations, foreign monographs, 
government publications,^-^ foreign journals, technical reports 
and the Human Relations Area Files in that orders The forms 
of information which were easiest to use v;ere American jour- 
nals, elementary texts, dictionaries and glossaries, encyclo- 
pedias, and advanced texts. 

Overall, there was no direct relationship between the 
most important and easiest to use sources. American journals 
were both easy to use and the most important form of litera- 
ture; yet, dictionaries, glossaries, and encyclopedias were 
easy to use, while being of little importance* It is possible 
however, that there is a more direct relationship between 
those sources listed as being both difficult to use and of 
little importance* 

The difficulties in using government reports, inter- 
national organization publications, and technical reports 
may be largely a problem of finding them, since these are 
often se^vregated and organized by government document class- 
ification systems; ignorance of what is in these sources 
may be the reason they are considered of little importance. 
Master's theses and doctoral dissertations may often be 

23 

^In a 1962 citation analysis study, Jean B* Lord found 
that government documents are seldom used by anthropologists 
("The Use of United States Government Publications as Research 
Literature in Anthropolop;v , Amor i can Anthropolojrist , LXVI 
(February, 196/J , 132-3A.) The fact that tliese documents are 
difficult to use likely accounts for the little use anthro- 
pologists make of them. 
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difficult to find I unavailable, or only available on micro- 
film, and difficulties in access may account for their rela- 
tive unimport'ance in the perception of theJie anthropologists* 

There were major differences between student and 
faculty members' use of these forms of information* Students 
valued foreign monographs and journals far less' than did the 
faculty members > and students made proportionately more use 
of the Human Relations Area Files than did faculty members* 
Elementary texts were only cited as being of great importance 
by students, and students also placed higher emphasis on 
advanced texts than did faculty members* Faculty members 
valued review publications and newspapers proportionately 
higher than did students* 

Students had more difficulty than faculty members in 
using many of these forms of information: particularly all 
monographs, foreign monographs, . foreign journals, review 
publications, technical reports, master's theses, doctoral 
dissertations, and maps* The sharp differences between 
students and faculty members (see Tables 26 and 27 in Appen- 
dix C) lead one to believe that factors of comprehension 
affected this question. If a student had difficulty under- 
standing information found in these sources, he conceivably 
would find them more difficult to use than a faculty member 
would, regardless of problems of access* Any future survey 
should separate problems of comprehension from problems of 
access in using these materials* 

There were also several differences between the Duke 



and U. N. C. dopartrnonts. Duko's department relied more on 
foreign journals, dictionaries and glossaries, newspapers, 
and maps than did the U. N. C. department. U. N, C. anthro- 
pologists also valued doctoral dissertations, master's theses, 
and the Human Relations Area Files slightly higher than did 
* the Duke anthropologists; yet, these three differences are 
surprisingly minor. 

The two departments were generally in agreement about 
which forms of literature were easy to use. Duke anthro- 
pologists did find newspapers and mapfs easier to use than did 
U, N. C. respondents, but U. N. C, anthropologists found 
government documents and technical reports easier to use than 
did Duke respondents. Whether this reflects on the organiz- 
ation of their respective libraries or on differences in 
experience using these forms of literature, it is impossible 
to tell from the survey data*^^ 

The Duke-U* C, results correlate very well with 
Arasden^s main findings. She found "journals publishing papers 
of original research" and "all monographs" to be the most 
important types of anthropological literature* She also 
found lack of accessibility to be a problem in obtaining 



*U* N. €• maintains a substantial collection of 
master's theses in its departmental office, while Duke does 
noti Also, the Human Relations Area Files are located at 
U* N. C. > and one v/ould thus expect more anthropologists 
there to value them highly. 

25 

-^Questions on ease of success in use ^^ere not ansv/ered 
by ten to twenty subjects, which mi^;{;ht indicate that sever^al 
subjects had not used all of the form^ of literature listed. 
Only four respondents wrote that they had not used particular 
forms of literature. 
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"foreign materials, masters theses, and other unpublished 
material, doctoral dissertations in particular?^^ Differences 
between the Duke-U. K. C, results and Amsden's results 
were meager, although Amsden's sample emphasized the impor- 
tance of foreign journals and encyclopedias more than the 
Duke-U, N, C. sample, and they also found the Human Relations 
Area Files more easy to use than did the Duke-U. N, C, "sample. 

I mportance of Library oGrvlces 

Table 1? surrmarizes the importance of eleven type|^ of 
library services for Duke and U. N. C. anthropologic fe^eds. 
Sincu. not all of these services are available, the question 
was used to find which services would possibly be important 
for the respondents,^'^ For the entire sample of Duke and 
U, N. C. anthropologists, the most useful services woUld be^ 
loans and photocopies supplied, comprehensive literauJ[|^(^ 
searches (e.g., bibliographies), critical surveys of thJ^' 
literature, ana guidance by the library staff. 

For the future most respondents felt they would need 
more loans and photocopies.^ They also wanted other services 
such as brief literature searches and quick reference service 
in the future. Although a large number of anthropologists 



^Amsden, *'Inf ormation Problems of Anthropologists," 

p. 126. 

^'^The question asked, ^'V/hat is the importance of 
library services for your information needs? (Please assume 
that these services are available)." 

pet 

^ One respondent asked for photocopies at a less 
expensive rate. 
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saw comprehensive literature searches and critical surveys of 
the literature as valuable now, far fewer respondents said 
they would need more of thern in the future. A few people 
reacted strongly to this question and wrote that they would 
never want someone else to survey the literature for them 
because they felt no one else could do it for them* 

Although one might expect that students would want 
critical surveys of the literature more than faculty members, 
this is not the case; they value this service approximately 
equally. Students do place a much higher value on compre- 
hensive literature searches than do the faculty members, 
and they also place a higher value on library accession lists 
and loans and photocopies. For the future students also 
desire quick reference service and brief literature searches 
more than do the faculty members. 

Differences between Duke and U. K. C. respondents were 
in most cases insignificant. Duke anthropologists more fre-* 
quently v;rote that particular services were "never important" 
or "never consulted" at present; U. N. C. respondents more 
often wrote particular services would not be needed more in 
the future. Duke anthropologists stressed the importance of 
help in locating audiovisual materials more so than the 
U. N. C. respondents; this may be partially due to the lack 
of a centralized film bureau at Duke University. More 

N. C. Kas one centralized office where one can 
rent, or receive filras on loan. At Duke University each 
department purcnases, rents, or borrov;s films independently. 
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U, N, C. respondents believed that translationo v/ould be more 
important in the future than did Duke respondents, and perhaps, 
this implies Ui N. C» anthropologists intend to use more 
foreign publications than do Duko anthropologistst A larger 
number of Duke respondents than U. N. C, respondents felt 
that guidanoe^by the library staff would be more necessary 
in the future, 

Amsden's results differed somev/hat, although her 
sample likewise appreciated loans and photocopies far more 
than the other possible services* ''Library accession lists, 
guidance by the library staff, quick reference sorvicesi 
bibliography compilation, Pnd location of audio-visual mater- 
ials" were next in importance for current needs. The services 
desired raoot by her satr.ple were "bibliography compilation, 
brief literature search, continuous literature scanning, 
translation, and abstracting. "-^^ 

Problems in Gatherin^^ Information 

The last block of questions on the survey investigated 
the frequency with which anthropologists experience seventeen 
typos of problems in gathering information.^^ For the entire 
Duke and U. N. C. sample the most critical problems were not 



There v;ere many missing answers from the Duke and 
I). U. C. faculty members, so comparison with " Amsden ^ s data 
was of little value, Amsden, ''Information Problems of 
Anthropologists,'' p. 130. 

-^.^Possibilities included "frequently," "sometimes," 
and "never." One who never experiences a problem, such as 
finding indexing unsatisfactory, may possibly never use 
indexing services; thus, a "never" response implies only that 
the respondent has not yet experienced that problem. 
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TABLE 18 

PROBLI^i'lS IN GATHERING INPORMATIOK^ 





F 


3 


' If 


Total 


Not knowing v;horo to go 










for information 


7 


50 


k 


61 


Incomplete coveraf^e by index 










and abstractinr; services 


19 


36 


5 


60 


Unsatisfactory indexing by 








indexing and abstracting 










services 


18 


33 


7 


58 


Inadequate or insufficient 






holp from library staff 


h 


32 


26 


62 


Inadequate catalor.ing of 










library materials 


19 


35 


5 


59 


Difficulty in obtaining 








foreircn publications 


13 


33 


10 


56 


Difficulty in obtaining 








unpublished material 


30 


18 


11 


59 


Difficulty in obtaining 


8 






technical reports 


22 


20 


50 


Not enough copies of some 










material 


32 


21 


6 


59 


Published information in 








your area of specializa- 










tion is ina^iequate 


20 


30 


5 


55 


Library collections in 










your area of specializa- 










tion are inadequately 


26 








orr^.anized 


19 


12 


57 


Information published is 










not up-to*date 




23 


9 


57 


Information available is 










not up-to-date 


26 


23 


7 


56 


Difficulty in locating 










material listed in 










card catalog 


17 


28 


15 


60 


Library collections in 










your homie university 


26 






^8 




13 


Ik 


Jiibrary collections in 








yoiir homo \miversity 










are inadequate 


22 


26 


9 


57 


Library collections in 










the Triann:le Region 










SJt^e inaioouate 


11 


23 


18 


?2 


(n=6l^) 










For brea'-cdoV'ms by acadomic 


status 


and by university 


see Tables 3-1-37 in App3ndix 


c. 








^F^frequently, S=soino 


times , 


N=:never 


experienced. 
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finding enough copies of some material, experiencing diffi- 
culties, in obtaining unpublished materials, finding that 
library collections v/ere inadequately organized and too 
scattered I and finding that the information available was 
not up-to-date* 

Although inadequacy of collections was the major 
complaint listed by Atnsden^s anthropologists, this problem 
ranked only as seventh most important by the Duke and N. C. 
:ample, a fact which indicates relative satisfaction with the 
collection at the two universities. Scattering of materials 
was .ae second most important problem Amsden discovered, and 
that also appears to be a major drawback of the Duke and 
U. N. C. libraries. 

Possibilities which the Duke and U. C, anthropolo- 
gists cited most often as never being problems include 
inadequate or insufficient help from library staff, diffi- 
culties in obtaining technical reports, and finding the 
library collections in the Triangle Region to be inadequate* 
The latter two possibilities are probably not problems because 
the respondents make limited use of these resources; the 
first was likely not a problem because of relative content- 
ment with the help already given by library staff members. 
Several faculty members who were interviewed commented : favor- 
ably on the assistance they had received from librarians, 
so apparently, lack of staff help is a relatively minute 
difficulty. Ariisden also found this to be the case. 

Amsdon ascertained that inadequate cataloging v/as her 
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sarnple's third most important problem; yet, this problem was 
only of mediura importance for the entire Duke and Ur 
sample. The Duke and N, faculty members, however, 
ranked cataloging in the top four mojst important problems, 
along with not enough copies, information published not being 
up-to-date, and library collections being too scattered. The 
difference between Amsden^s and the Duke-U* N# C» results on 
cataloging is that students are far less aware of problems 
of inadequate cataloging than are faculty members. 

Students' problems are generally very similar to those 
of faculty members; students' greatest problems are not find- 
ing enough copies, difficulties in obtaining unpublished 
materials, library collections being inadequately organized, 
and information available not being up-to-date. The second 
and fourth of these are only partly the problems of the 
library and partly the problems of the discipline and the 
publishing industry. 

Differences between Duke and U. \i. C. respondents were 
also generally insignificant; however, Duke anthropologists 
more often complained about not having enough copies and about 
their library collections being too scattered.-'^ The latter 
finding is extremely surprising because U. N. C.'s library 
system is far more decentralized than Duke's is. Duke's 
book collection is classified completely in the Dewey Decimal 
system, while U. N. C's collection is divided between the 

5^See Tables 36 and 37 in Appendix C. 

o 
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Dewey Decimal system and the Library of Congress classifica- 
tion system* Furthermore, U» N# C, has between three and four 
times as many departmental libraries as Duke# Clearly, more 
research is necessary to find out why U, N* C, anthropologists 
are more content with their more divided collections. 



Summ ary of Conclusions 

In sum, the results of the survey show that:. 

1. The i iko and U. C, faculty were somewhat less 
experienced than Arnsden's sample; yet, the Duke and 
\S . N. C, sample demonstrated interests in a v;ide 
variety of subject areas within and outside of the 
broad spectrum of anthropology. They usually 
identified their interest areas within anthropology 
in relatively specialized, precise terms, rathor- 
than in very broad terms such as "physical anthro- 
pology." Faculty members ordinarily lacked any 
assistance in doing their iown library v;ork# 
Teaching was their main preoccupation, v/hile reading, 
studying, and classwork were the main time-consuming 
activities of students. Althou^rh both departments 
produce considerable amounts of publications, 
neither faculty produces as riuch proportionately 
as did Amsden's sanple. The Duke and U. N. C. 
anthropologists generally read adequately v;e-.l in 
two foreign' languages. 

2t The Duke and U. N. C. faculty members, like the 
Amsden sample, place greatest emphasis on conversa- 
tion with other anthropologists, footnotes or 
bibliographies in hooks, and book reviews as the 
most important sources of information. Conversa- 
tion with other anthropologists and footnotes or 
bibliographies in books were also the most important 
sources of information for students#-^3 

3. Faculty members spend an average of between ten 
and twenty hours per week in getting information 
related to thoir interests as anthropologists, 
while students averrjge between twenty and thirty 
hours per week. 



'33Anthropology classes were not one of the possible 
categories for this question ,* so students likely considered 
classroom information as coming through conversation. 
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4» Both students and faculty members make use of a 
wide variety of periodicals; yet, neither group 
makes extensive use of abstracting and indexing 
services. Faculty members usually subscribe to 
the journals v/hich are most important to then. 

5» Of the forms of literature American journals 

surpassed all monographs in importance, and many 
forms of literature, such as government public- 
ations, foreign monograohs, etc. v;ere found to 
be of particularly low importance by both Dijike 
and H, C. anthropologists. Master's theses, 
doctoral dissertations, foreign monographs, and 
government publications were the most difficult 
forms of literature to use. 

6. The library services v/hich are considered most 
useful by the Duke and U. N. C. anthropologists 
now are loans and photocopies supplied, compre- 
hensive literature searches (such as bibliographies), 
critical surveys of the literature, and guidance 
by the library staff. For their future needs tne 
Duke and U. N. C. anthropologists consider loans 
and photocopies supplied to be the most important 
library services. 

?• The most severe information retrieval problems 
cited by the Duke and U. K. C, anthropologists 
were not finding enough copies of some material, 
* experiencing difficulties in obtaining unpublished 
materials, finding that library collections were 
too scattered, and finding that the information 
available was not up-to-date. Both departments 
are relatively satisfied with their respective 
library's colloctionc, wlien compared to the dis- 
satisfaction Amsden found in her survey. 

Differences between faculty and students and 
between Duke and U. M. C. do exist in many small 
areas; however, on the whole, similarities are more 
striking than tl:o differences between these pairs. 
Differences botween the faculty members and Amsden 's 
professional anthropologists are also relatively 
small • 



CHAPTER III 
ANALY3I3 OK THE INTERVIEW DATA 



In the spring and early summer of 1973, twenty faculty 
members from the two universities were interviewed, in order 
to gath^^r further information on library use and information 
needs. ^ The sample represents nine of eleven faculty members 
in residence at Duke {^8 per cent) and eleven of the twenty- 
tv/o faculty members in residence at U. C» (50 per cent). 
The composition of the sample by field of specialization is 
shown in Table 19. 



TABLE 19 
COMPOSITION OF THE 3AKFLE 
(BY FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION) 





Duke 


U. M. C. 


Total 


Applied Fields 


0 


1 


1 


Archeology 


1 


1 


2 


Kthnobotany 


0 


1 


1 


Linguistics 


2 


2* 


4 


Physical anthropology 


2 


. 2 


4 


Sociocultural and 








related varif?ties 








of anthropolof^y 


4 






Total 


9 


11 


20 



^Includes one member of the Linguistics Department 
whose courses are cross-listed with anthropology. 



With two exceptions interviews v;ere taped • 
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Interviewees^ Reactions to the i^urvey 

Four of the interviewees commented that many of the 
survey questions were not relevant to their use of the 
library. Othcf interviewees found that some questions were 
difficult to answer because they had not bad experience with 
certain forme of literature and because they simply did not 
use the library frequently. Only three volunteered the 
opinion that the survey was valuable and a good idea. Five 
did not remember the survey well because of the time which 
had elapsed between the survey and interview period and also 
because they were so frequently surveyed. 

Years of Experience with the Respective Library System 

The faculty members interviewed had used their res- 
pective library systems for an average of eight years. 
Although ten interviewees had had less than six years of 
experience, five had used their libraries for over fifteen 
years each. The sample was therefore diverse, including 
professors with less than a yearns experience and those who 
had had up to twenty-seven yearns experience. 

Extent of Satisfaction with Collections 

The great majority of the faculty members interviewed 
found the colloctions in their special interest areas to be 
quite good. Often the interviewees commented that they almost 
never- htive trouble in g'etting what they need, although in a 
few cases this may require a last minute rush order for a 
book to be placed on reserve. Duke anthropologists were 



somewhat more enthusiaatic than were those from U» U. C»: 

one Duke professor volunteered that he was ^^quite surprised at 

how good the collections are.^^ 

Only four professors out of twenty expressed signif- 
icant discontent with the collections, and three of these 
cases resulted from lack of past faculty interest in their 
specialty areas^ Three of these professors teach at H# C*, 
and one of these was considerably less severe than the other 
two; his opinion was that the U# N. C. anthropology collections 
were "OK," but he Just "doesn't expect miracles^ in finding 
esoteric items. One U« C. professor was well aware of 
financial restrictions which prevented his library from buying 
expensive reprint sets of Spanish language materials and well 
av/are of difficulties inherent in acquiring out-of-print Latin 
American publications. Another U. N. C. professc>r qualified 
his criticism by saying, "I haven't really got any serious 
criticisms of this library system over any other one. I find 
these same kinds of problems everywhere." Still, these four 
faculty members found substantial gaps while searching for 
library materials in their specialty areas. , 

When asked about specific forms of library materials, 
sixteen out of the tv;enty interviewees {BO per cent) found 
both book and periodicals collections to be adequate or 
better. Subjects, however, often mentioned that they wished 
their library had a few more periodicals which they specially 
needed. 

V/hen asked to judf.e their library's collection of 



monograi)hic biblioKraphioo, indexes, abstracting services, 
and new3lette rs I interviev/ees generally sido-stopped the 
question and mentioned specific titles that they had used • 
A few oommented that they seldom used monographic biblio- 
graphies bocauso these either were not up-to-date enou{^h, not 
available, inaccurate, or else they contained too many 
irrelevant citations* The majority of anthropologists admitted 
that they rarely or never used indexes. Only two said they 
used indexes heavily* Two professors were not familiar v/ith 
the Social Jciencos and Humanities Indox # One faculty member 
reasoned that he seldora used indexes because he already knew 
the literature v;ellt Abstracting services were also infre- 
quently used* One professor stated bluntly that there were 

no abstracting services specifically for anthropology* Only 

If* 

four people (20 per cent) mentioned knowledge of Abstract s 
in Anthropolog y, only two mentioned actually having used them, 
and one of those said that they were not valuable for him. 
Several others had never heard of Abstracts in Anthropology *^ 

Nev/sletters were almost universally described as 
unimportant, and none of the twenty interviewees used them in 
the library* Jeveral anthropologists complained that news- 
letters v.'ore nothing but trade gossip-, grantsmanship> and 
"political hassles," and because of this one observed that 
newsletters were of far more benefit to graduate students 
than to faculty members* 

^This publication hns been in existence since 1970 
and is available at both university libraries* 
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In sum, the interviewees found the Duke and U, N. C. 
library collections to be adequate overall. They generally 
found book and periodicals collections to be sufficient. 
They werei however, unable to evaluate the adequacy of library 
holdings in monographic bibliographies, indexes, abstracting 
services, and nev/sletters because they seldom used these . 
sources. 

Use of Resources Outside of the Home Universities 

When asked if they felt they were making the best 
use of resources available in the Triangle Region of North 
Carolina, the interviewees responded almost unanimously that 
they were not. One Duke faculty member commented that he 
was possibly not making the best use of Triangle Region re- 
sources but that he felt overwhelmed by Duke's own resources. 
Only one of the twenty interviewees had been to North Carolina 
State University's library. Reasons given included, "in- 
convenient and too lazy," ''too damn far to go,'' "not enough 
time," and similar responses. These results are extremely 
surprising considering the relatively long time several of 
the interviewees have been living in the area. 

Considering only U. N. C. and Duke's libraries, 
eleven of the twenty faculty members (55 per cent) have 
never been to the library of the neighboring university. 
Three Duke faculty members use U. N. C.^s library occasion^..,^ 
ally, and only one uses it "fairly regularly." Three U. N. C. 
faculty members use Duke's library occasionally, one has not 
used it in ten years, and one uses it frequently. On the 

ERLC 



wholei faculty mombers make little direct use of the other 
libraries in the Triangle Region. 

On the other hand, all but two of the faculty members 
had made use of interlibrary loan at their home universities. 
Two U. N. C, faculty members had not used it themselves, 
but students working for them had used it. Only five of the 
Interviewees (25 per cent) use interlibrary loan frequently, 
while the others use it sporadically or seldom. Few inter- 
viewees volunteered comments on the quality of interlibrary 
loan service, but for those who did, reaction was mixed at 
both universities. For example, Duke faculty members' opin- 
ions ranged from "It doesn't work at all" to "absolutely 
first-ratej" This service, however, did prove useful to many 
faculty members, and as one U. N, C, professor commented, the 
reason he did not drive to Duke's or N. C. S. U.'s libraries 
was because it was much easier to use interlibrary loan. 

Orientation of Information Meeds 

When asked if their use of the literature was more 
theoretically oriented or more geographically oriented, ten 
anthropologists answered that their work was more theoreti- 
cally oriented, and only one U. N. C. professor said that 
his v^ork was more geographically oriented at present. The 
remaining nine interviewees ansv;ered that their interests 
were equally divided betv/een theoretical and geographical 
interest areas. Differences between Duke and U. N. C. responses 
were negligible, oven though in the survey sample the U. N« C# 
department had sho;^m a heavier emphasis on cultural area 
studies* 
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Part of the rationale for this question was to see if 
this factor might affect use of the Human Relations Area Filea^ 
The card files available at C. are organized first by 

geographic and cultural areas and only secondly by theoreti- 
cal topics* Therefore, a person interested in everything 
related to East Africa would only have to use a limited section 
of the files, v/hile a person interested in a particular 
theoretical topic would have to locate the correct drawer 
in every relevant section of the files. In this sense, one 
would expect the card files to be easier to use and, perhaps, 
to be more heavily used by those anthropologists who v/ere 
cultural area specialists. One might also have expected more 
U» C, professors to consider the HRAF important, simply 
bojause it is located at their university. As we have seen 
(Tables 16 and 26 to 29), there was little difference in the 

N, C. and Duke evaluations of the HRAF, The high emphasis 
on theoretical concerns expressed by the interviewees may 
be part of the reason why anthropologists at both universities 
make little use of the HRAF.^ 



-^This is not to say that the HRAF cannot be used for 
theoretical formulations. It has frequently been used in 
that way for cross-cultural studies; nevertheless, it is a 
time-consuming process to search through large numbers of 
drav^ers. The information coded for the Ethnographic Atlas 
and other information already coded for comouter retrieval 
makes the computer a relatively faster way to use HRAF data. 
There are other proble.r.s with U, N. C's HRAF, including 
filing backlor^n and cramped quarters. These problems and 
the relationship betv/een usa??e and general information 
retrieval orientation require further investigation* Not 
every sociocultural anthropolofast is interested in cross- 
cultural research, and at U, C, the heaviest users of the 
HRAF are members of the Sociology, Psychology, and Public 
Health departments • 
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Interviewees were next asked how their information 
needs had changed over the last few years , in order to deter- 
mine any patterns which might affect library usaget Four 
felt that their needs had changed very greatly, eight believed 
that their needs had changed somev/hat, while eight anthro- 
pologists* needs had changed very little or not at all* 
Although it would serve little purpose to list all of the 
individual changes in interest areas, the variety of responses 
was most interesting, and several of the comments were en- . 
lightening. 

According to one young U. N. G* faculty member, there 
is a major change in information needs between the time one 
is a graduate student and the time one becomes a professional • 
In his opinion, the graduate student requires the classic 
statements of anthropological problems, while the professional 
most needs the current, up-to-date statement. Although this 
would not hold true for those faculty members involved in 
historical research, it does seem to be a productive general- 
ization which will bear further investigation. 

Another professor believed that her information needs 
changed in a cyclical pattern governed by which stage of 
research or teaching she happened to be in. In beginning 
to teach a topic, she would make use of elementary texts* 
In beginning a new research topic, she v;ould normally refer 
to more specialized capers in the field. If periods of 
teaching alternate with periods of re:search, then ch^inges in 
one^s information needs become more cyclical than progressive. 

ERLC 
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Thoro also may be a groat change in information usage 
betv/eon the time an anthropologist takes on his first faculty 
position and several years thereafter* Vhen one faculty 
member first arrived at U* N, C#, he needed to finish his 
dissertation, which required one set of specialized informationt 
At the same time he was beginning to teach beginning anthro- 
pology courses > so he needed to expand his factual knowledge 
in a broad range of areas. Now, his interests revolve around 
more theoretical topics, and he finds interaction with other 
faculty members to be most fruitful in satisfying his inform- 
ation needs • 

This question was set in the context of how changes 
in anthropological information needs would affect the library. 
Almost all felt that changes in their information needs would 
be reflected in the book orders they request from time to 
time# Only one of the individual faculty members felt that 
changes in his personal needs would require^an extraordinarily 
large investment in library resources, and this particular 
professor did not feel he v/as justified in making such de- 
mands on the U. N. C. library. Most interesting of all, the 
vast majority of faculty members implied that their own 
actions, changing their own book order requests, would be all 
that would be required for the library to respond to their 
individual needs. Only a very small proportion of the inter- 
viewees revealed that they realized librarians select and 
order books independent of faculty requests. Almost none 
saw any reason to inform lil rarians verbally v^hen their subject 
interests did change. j 
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Interviewees were also asked if they saw a change in 
the orientation of their department i and they found this a 
particularly difficult question to answert The majority at 
both universities did not see a particular departmental 
orientation; they felt that the departments were no more than 
the sum total of individuai faculty members* IVhen a faculty 
member leaves or when a new one arrives, then the department 
changes. Duke's department will soon be gaining a new chair- 
woman, and one professor at Duke suggested that this might 
make a slight chahgd, but Duke faculty members generally saw 
their department as an eclectic collection of individuals. 
One Duke professor commented that the only fundamental change 
in its orientation was the addition of an archeologist for 
the first time this past year* One Duke professor and three 
at U# N* C# believed that their departr^^ents were shifting 
more towards applied fields, but these were the only ones 
in the sample to see a change in departmental orientation. 
Since the field is still extremely eclectic, libraries will 
have to continue acquiring materials in a myriad of different 
subfields within the broad spectrum of anthropology. 

Library Research in Relation to Field V/ork 

Anthropologists v/ere asked if they thought library 
research would become more important in relation to field 
work as time goes on, and opinions were very much divided on 
this question. The field experience and the process of part- 
icipant observation have traditionally been seen as distinc- 
tive trademarks of social anthropology, and anthropolof^ists 
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still see fieldwork as important in provontinf; ebhnocentrl- 
city and in teaching the student hov^' to do social research 
in foreign cultures. The interviewees take this position, 
and linguists, archeologists , and physical anthropologists 
interested in primate behavior all agree that fieldwork is 
extremely important. 

Nonetheless, today there are at least three difficul- 
ties in arranging field work in the so-called "primitive" 
cultures: acculturation, political problems, and financial 
problems. As Western culture spreads around the globe, the 
folk cultures traditionally studied by anthropologists be- 
come increasingly integrated into the urbanized, V/esternlzed 
jworld culture, and this makes holistic studies of primitive 
culture increasingly difficult. Many of these folk cultures 
are also located in Third V/orld countries increasingly hostile 
to the United States and to anthropologists in general. In 
the 1960^s the Project Camelot scandal in South America 
implicated anthropologists in research on subversive activity, 
and since then, more and n.ore countries have begun to doubt 
the intentions of anthropologists. Consequently , more and 
more countries are closing their doors to anthropological 
research. Also, federal and foundation money, which in re- 
cent years has been the source of funding for most anthro- 
pological fieldwork, is decreasing. With less money avriilable 
for research, anthropologists will have to turn to less 
exp-insive areas for research, such as applied v;ork or social 
research in America, or else they will have to conduct their 
research on secondary sources in libraries and archives. 
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Even though tho interviewees agreed on the importance 
of fieldwork, sixteen of tho tv;enty anthropologists (30 per 
cent) expected that library research would become more impor- 
tant in the future* One specialist in American Indian 
languages felt that an increase in library research would be 
inevitable as these Indian lan»3uages die out# Others, in- . 
eluding two physical onthropolor^ists, ansv/ered that it would 
be inevitable because there is so much literature being 
produced now that no one has time to read and synthesize it. 
A few expressed the hope that library research would become 
more important because they felt no one now is doin(^ enough 
background research before doing experiments or their own 
field work; this is a slightly different problem. Neverthe- 
less, the finding that anthropologists expect to be making 
'much more use of the library in the future is a highly signif- 
icant one, and librarians would do well to take heed of it. 

Prepubll cation Comrrunicotion 

V/hen asked about the importance of prepublication 
coramunicatioii, interviewees ] oved to have several different 
conceptions of what this term means. Some considered ''pre- 
publication communication" to include letters asking questions, 
conversation at conferences, and all forms of information 
exchange on a research topic. Others took the term to mean 
only manuscripts written and passed among friends or papers 
typed and distributed at conferences, ^/yet never published. 

Reactions to prepublication communication \;ere highly 
variable. Three of the f€ar physical anthropologists said 
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that the exchange of papers was unimportant, and two were 
particularly upset by the low quality of these papers. They 
saw informal conversation, letter writing, and receiving 
advance papers for editorial review as considerably more 
important than these papers not Intended for publication. 

Linguists, on the other hand, thrive on prepublicatlon 
papers, and all four in the sainple commented that these were 
extremely important. Two noted that they were far more impor- 
tant in linguistics than in sociocultural anthropology. This 
is partly because linguistics is still a small field in terms , 
of numbers of professionals^ and because the number of people 
knowledgeable in each specialized subfield is very small, it 
is hard to make publishing financially profitable. According 
to one Duke linguistic anthropologist, linguists are more 
prolific than most anthropologists, and so, they have arranged 
fot certain organizations to duplicate and circulate their 
papers. Ohio University Department of Linguistics, for 
example, makes these informal papers available; yet, they are 
difficult for a library to acquire. According to a U. N. C. 
professor, they may be available only for a short time, and 
then they may never be available again, or they may not be 
formally published for up to seven or eight years later. 
Since it is hard to retrieve these publications, friends form 
cliques based on subfield interests and often only exchange 
papers with each other. This appears to be valid for lin- 
guistic anthropology as v/ell as for other areas of ling^ii3tics. 

Of the tv/o archeologists one answered that prepublicatio 



communication was extretnsly important because it takes five 
to seven years to have research published* He felt that it 
was this publication lag that makes rneetincs, papers, and 
informal netv/orks so important. For the other archeologist 
prcpublication cortununication (in the form of oapers) was 
"moderately ifnport^, " and he wished that it would become 
"totally uninportar^^^ ^ 

Of the otherffii%hropolof:ists six felt that it v/as 
extremely iiiiportai^t^^d^especially so within narrow interest 
groups. One ansuerj^^lpetween very and moderately important/* 
and only three an^iSred that prepublication communication (in 
the form of papers) was relatively unimportant* One of these 
said that it was unimportant for him but that it was very 
important for the young anthropologist. Although he would 
not circulate his ovm papers "unless it was a very special 
occasion," he felt it was his duty to help out young anthro- 
pologists who sent their ovm papers for his criticism. 

In sum, twelve of the twenty anthropologists (60 per 
cent found prepublication communication to be very important.'*' 
Although one might expect that those relying heavily on 
prepublication comrr.unication {e.g., linguists) would be less 
heavy users of the library than those who relied little on 



^This does not correlate very well with faculty 
members* survey responses for the use of prepublication 
inforrr.ation, although it a?;rees v:ell vath the survey data 
which indicated the inportrince of inforrr.al coriimunica tion 
bety/een anthropolo/^ists. Survey results shov;ed that faculty 
members Uoed prepubliccticn corn.r.unicrition v\ore often than 
students, but the intorviev; samnle of faculty members 
apparently valued it more than did the survey samnle (see 
Tables 10, 21, and 22). 
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It (e.g., phyoical anthropologists), the sample was too small 

to establish such a pattern. 

■ * • 

Field and Lab Notes 

It v;as hypothesized that field and lab notes of other 
anthropologists would be useful to Duke and U. N. C. anthro- 
pologists. Since field notes contain masses of information 
which are often never published, it was felt useful to 
determine how often these are exchanged and what role a 
library should have in acquiring them. 

Surprisingly enough, the vast majority of anthropolo- 
gists had not circulated their om field notes, did not v/ant 
to, and did not want to see anyone else's field notes. Sev- 
eral ansv/ered that if they needed a particular bit of infor- 
mation, they would write to the author, but they would not 
ask for field notes; publishing someone else's data before 
he had done it himself would be a form of robbery. Also, 
most people's notes are idiosyncratic, are v;ritten in short- 
hand, and incorporate abbreviations that are incomprehensible 
to others without a code* There is also a problem in confiden- 
tiality, and son:e anthropologists are extremely concerned 
about revealing explicit personal information about informants 
who may still be alive and whose security may be threatened 
by the release of such information. A U. N. C. professor 
said that he v;o\ildn't release his ovm because they v.ere im- 
pretjsionistic , they included much that was only relevant to 
his mood at that particular time, and that important nuances 
would not necessarily make sense to others. Several of the 
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Interviewees made clear that v;hat they found important was 
the researcher^ s synthesis of his data, not the raw data 
itself. 

Of the whole sample only one made his notes available 
to colleagues, one had used others' field notes forty years 
ago, and one showed hers to graduate jitudents working in her 
specialty area. At leiJSt for field notes of living scholars, 
these anthropologists make little use of this form of infor- 
mation, and librarians n:ay ta^e this finding into considera- 
tion. Collecting field notes of deceased anthropologists 
may, however, be another m3tter#5 



Value of a Hypothetical Mev/slette r In formation Service 

It was hypothesized that a frequent newsletter service 
would be useful in keeping anthropologists up-to-date with 
the latest research and the latest findings in their fields 
of interest, l/hen asked about the usefulness of such a service, 
opinion^H/as widely split. Many had misgivings about news- 
letters in general because of the trivia and gossip they often 
con but half of the interviewees appreciated particular 



^IIo question was asked concerning the archival value 
of fi'5ld notes in the Duke and U. IK C. libraries, but 
comments gathered in the interviev/s seem to imply that few 
of these anthropolo^;ist3 v^ould use them now. According to 
the interviewees, the American Philosophical Society and the 
Smithsonian Institution do have archival collections of field 
notes. One professor from this sample will probably give 
his field notes to a university or to such an archive in the 
future. If future anthropologists do mako more use of li- 
braries and archives, then those sources may become more 
important then. 

^Some ^ad doubts about how current a nev/sletter could 



newsletters v.lthln their specialty areas. One ethnobotanist 
said that he would be willing to pay a fair amount to keep 
up-to-date by newslottari bat that there were not enough 
people working in his specialty area to make a newsletter 
economically viable. Several regretted the deaths of par- 
ticular newsletters, and others were hopeful v;ith the birth 
of others. 

One problem appears to be that no newsletter service 
can keep .anthropologists up-to-date vdth progress in the whole 
field. Anthropology is simply too large and splintered, and 
nev;sletters, as they exist today, usually help reinforce 
fragmentation, rather than helping to Integrate the field. 
The- Duke and U. M. C« anthropologists read the newsletters 
which they receive on subscription, e.g., the American 
Anthropological Association Nevisletter ; yet, not one in twenty 
mentioned using other newsletters in the library. Kany of 
the interviewees were unfamiliar v;ith newsletters besides 
one or two within their ovm specialty area. Librarians, if 
they continue to store newsletters, could perhaps supply 
bibliographies of newsletter titles, so that anthropologists 
would at least know^v/hat other publications are available for 
keeping thenselves up-to-date. 

be. It takes people time to learn information, to send it 
in to the newsletter, and to publish and mail the nev/sletter. 
Journals such as Aneric^n Antinuity carry current research 
information, but sor^e of thio TrvTormation may often be a^ 
year old at time of publication. Hopefully, a- newsletter 
service could publish infornation faster* 
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Computers 

Although many of these anthropologists had not given 
much prior thought to using computers in anthropological 
information retrieval, they generally felt that some compu- 
teriaed system would be useful for their needs^ Their re- 
sponses had very little in common, but some of their ob- 
servations are worthy of note. 

Three people felt that a computerized bibliography 

for historical information v/ould be very useful and far more 

useful than a computerized bibliography of recent publications.' 

As one Duke professor said, it 'Iprobably would take the same 

amount of work to do this from 1B50 to 1950 as it would from 

1950 to now, and from my standpoint it would be considerably 

more valuable." For those v;ho use old, obscure, and foreign 

language publications, flipping through tables of contents is 

a waste of time, and many obscure sources are not covered in 

monographic bibliographies. Another felt that by the time a 

computerized bibliography of recent titles was published, ,h,9 

7 

would already know about the important titles anyway. 

Subject headings, v;hich would be crucial for retrieval, 
were seen as a major problem by a fev; interviewees* Two 
found keyw^ord systems to be greatly inadequate for their 
needs, while three expressed guarded approval for them. An- 
other anthropologist commented that Current Anthropology's 
keyv;ord system may save time in indexing, but it is not 

7 

'This does not consider the possibilities of on- 
line retrieval or v3elective Dissemination of Information. 
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really bettor than other types of indexes for finding things^ 
One liked the HRAF subject headings > while another thought 
the entire HHAF system was rubbish. It appears that no one 
system will satisfy everyone. 

The interviewees also saw other problems. Any com- 
puterized bibliography of adequate scale would cost millions 
of dollars, and v/hile thut would represent a modest sum for 
the federal government, it would probably be overv/helming for 
the discipline of anthropology alone. Others felt that there 
was too much anthropological information to develop an "op- 
timally useful" bibliography, much less a machine-readable 
equivalent of the Human Relations Area Files. Another 
person saw difficulties in drawing the boundaries between 
what is anthropology and what is not* Another wondered how 
current citations v/ould be entered into the system, i.e., 
whether they would only include citations to publications 
compilers received or whether compilers could afford to scour 
the globe for everything published. 

Some saw uses of the computer more for data retrieval 
than for bibliographic retrieval. One linguist v/anted to 
find all lang^jages lacking nasal conqonants, and he would 
like a computori'.5ed systoai to be able to provide that kind 
of information. An archoologist v;as interested in pottery 
data, and as he made clear, photographs of pottery shards 
are more useful than elaborate, computer-^coded descriptions; 
in other words, textual materials are more easy to computerize 
than illustrations, and illustrations are very valuable to 
^ archeologists . 

ERIC 



When asked about the usefulness of statistical data 
in a computerized retrieval system, seven (35 per cent) v;ere 
frankly not interested, six (30 per cent) said it might be 
useful in an ideal system although not for them, and seven 
(35 per cent) said it would be useful to then. Those who 
needed this type of information wanted statistics to answer 
questions about hov/ many people speak certain lani[;uages by 
ethnid unit, degree of sociocultural complexity, and time 
depth or questions requiring statistics on seed size or on 
biometric data on bones and teeth, Om stated that he would 
not trust sociological survey data unlessi he knew the sampling 
method used; it would be necessary for any data bank to in- 
clude information about hov/ the data was gathered* 

One i^erson wanted information on v;here to locate book 
reviews, and several felt that abstracts would accompany 
citations in the ideal computerized bibliography*^ Almost 
all v;anted access to both theoretical and geographic topics* 
Most important of all, almost everyone wanted citations to 
books, articles, and all printed information; anthropologists 
need a master bibliography which would be comprehensive and 
which v;ould be the final authority* 

Miscellaneous Observations, Criticisms^ and Recomnendations 

Several of the interviewees offered extended opinions 

Opinion on abstracts was sharply divided, whenever 
iritorviev/ees expressed an opinion. 3ix people would include 
them, v;hile throe distrusted them and did not want them in 
such a computerized system. 
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and critici£3ms which are highly relevant to questions of 
library and literature usage* 



Duke interviewees: 

1» A few Duke professors v/ere concerned that brov/sing 
v:a3 difficult in the Duke libraries, and one 
mentioned that he liked small college libraries 
because they were easier to browse in and v;ere, 
therefore, more "usablo^^ than Duke^s library* i 

2# One was highly critical of Duke's policy of not . 
placing; order cards in the main catalog' when books 
are ordered. This, he felt, m^^de checking this 
type of informa|;ripn very time-consuming for both 
librarians and^aculty memberst 

3» Two Duke professors were unhappy with the way book 
order requests were handled within the department* 
One was unclear about the form to use in requesting 
book orders because he had been given a detailed 
card rolevjjnt for the librarians' ovm process of 
searching.1 More communication is needed here. 

4t One anthropologist despised filling out individual 
McBee cards for each book checked out and felt this 
was a terrible waste of faculty time* He much 
preferred t|^e old^ook pocket card circulation 
system inip^e ,at the library where he did his grad- 
uate workr 

^^y^^ ' 

5t One Duke professor felt the library was doing a 
superb job overall and that what it needed most 
was much more money and a more centrali'^ed organi- 
zation. He was extremely unhappy with the growth 
of departmental libraries at Duke University* 

6. Tv/o Duke professors complained about ineffective 
interlibrary loan service, while another said, 
"The interlibrary loan is absolutely first-rate 
hero." 'Phe latter professor was also very happy 
w^ith services provided by U* II. C.'s library; he 
telephones librarians at U . N. C, who either 
provide reference information or send books over 
to Duke *i*or^ him. 

7. One Dakelprof essor suf:^£!;ested that undergraduates 
be given a course in library uoaj^e because he was 
convinced that students do not know how to make 
the best use of the library. 

8. Another Duke professor wanted to turn Duke's open 
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stacks system into a completely closed stacks system 
and employ students to retrieve books on reou^^st. 
In most cases he felt he knew v^liat book he needed i 
and that brov/sing \tas not necessary* 

9. One felt that Duke ought to organize a central film 
bureau, such as U. Nt"C»'s, in order to facilitate 
the loan, purchase, and rental of films. 

10* One greatly resented Duke's circulation policy for 
books in storage^ For a historical source that he 
needs he has to v/ait three days for the book* to be 
retrieved from storar^^e, and then he is oply allowed 
to keep the book for one day be-fore returning it. 

11. One ^rreatly disliked Duke's policy of letting facul- 
ty members check out books for a year because other 
faculty members apparently ignore notices when he 
attempts to call them in for his own use. 



Ut N. C. interviewees: 

1# One U» M. C. professor wanted a revolution in li- 
braries: a push button, computerized system to 
either bring the exact book or pa£;e to the patron 
or else to print out the exact information needed* 

2# Two anthropologists ar/;ued for .more modest changes, 
such as more flexible check-out periods for reserve^ 
books and at least a partially open reserve system*-' 
Another felt that there were not enough duplicate 
copies available for the reserve system. Decause 
of this, he nade little use of the reserve system 
and assigned mainly inexr:^ensive paperback books for 
his undergraduate courses* 

3» One U, G. anthropologist was unhappy about the 
waste involved in placing book order requests 
through the library. Ko one had explained to him 
the amount of searching that must take place before, 
an order is sent, and no one had explained to him 
that U. Nv G. had stopped its practice of using 
blanket orders for many publishers. He v^as unhappy 
that he was never nctifiod when his book order 
requests were processed and books v;ere received; 
he v/as only notified v;hen the book had previously 



U* M* C, reserve system already has two-hour, 
twenty-four hour, and seven-day optional chock out periods 
to be selected by the faculty member. The seven-day option 
is an open reserve option. 
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been ordered or v.'hen it had boon in the library 
V bofore ho roouoated it, Flo thoujr;ht that this vas 
wasteful, but he folt it was too time-consumin^^ 
for him to check the catalo.r' himself before making 
book order requests, 

4. Tv/o mentioned the problem of rnissing books as being 
severe at U. N* C* Not only were books often hard 
to locate; determining the status of books within 
the graduate library was a problem because books 
were often not traceable • One felt that an important 
improvement would be to make certain that guards at 
the door searched' people thoroughly. This anthro- 

. pologist felt that so:ae guards were not doing their 
duty, -and books v;ere easily being taken without 
being checked out» 

5. One v/as unhappy with U» N. C.*s policy of allocating 
the lion's share of book funds to individual depart- 
ments. He felt that acquisitions should be "done 
centrally with some sort of well staffed biblio- 
graphic service in the library." This service v/ould 
be staffed by bibliographers who knov/ the field and 
who v/ould acquire the major publications. The de- 
partments would be able to request other things to 
fill in gaps the bibliographers would miss* He 
believes this system v;ould be less haphazard than 
passing around Library of Congress proofslips and 
publishers^ catalofjs, which sometimes are not seen 
by all faculty members before departmental money 

is all encumbered. He felt that many important 
items w^ould not necessarily be in the Library of 
Congress proofslips or the publishers' catalogs 
which are circulated. 

6. One felt that U, K. C. does not adequately subscribe 
to the little knovm foreign language journals and 
newspapers. 

7. One said that the U. N. C. graduate library was poor . 
in terMs of ease and comfort of use. 

8^ One anthropolor.ist believed that many undergraduates 
probably do not knov; how to use the U. N. C, graduate 
library and that more research is needed on this 
question. 



Comments shared in common: 

1. Kany anthropologists do not use the library fre- 
quently, ^our of the Duke faculty members and four 
of the U. U. C. faculty members {/+0 per cent of the 
san.ple) voluntarily admitted that they did not often 
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use the library* Another U. N* C, professor said 
that he viewed the library as *^just an extension 
of his ovm personal library.^' 

2. Use of the Human Relations Area Files has been very 
limited* Only one Duke professor mentioned having 
used them, while four volunteered that they had 
never used them, two others said they were irrelevant 
or worse from the point of view of physical anthro- 
pology* Of the U. N. C. professors at least four 
have used the HRAF successfully, while two others 
have tried unsuccessfully, and one said that they 
were of no use to* him* 



^* Six anthropologists (30 per cent) offered complaints 
about cataloging or classification problems* Two 
Duke professors complained about hov/ Dev;ey Decimal 
Classification splits the materials they need* One 
Duke linguistics specialist had grave doubts about 
the inadequate and irrelevant Library of Congress 
subject headings used at Duke* Tv;o U, N* C. lin- 
guistics specialists were critical of their library^ s 
cataloging, and one of them specified insufficient 
subject headings and split series as major problems* 
Two other U, N* C. anthropologists criticized the 
inadequacy of Library of Congress subject headings, 
and one of these also criticized the library for 
inconsistent treatment of Spanish last names; some- 
times authors are entered under their mothers' names 
and sometimes under their fathers* names* 



Summary of Conclusions 

1* These anthropologists rely heavily upon journals 

and books and seldom use monographic bibliographies, 
indexes, and abstracting services. The only news- 
letters they read are their personal copies* 

2. They are aware of the fact that they are not making 
the best use of library resources in the Triangle 
Region* Out of tv;enty only one had been to^North 
Carolina State University's library* Eleven 
(55 per cent) had never been to the neighboring 
university's library only ten miles away* Almc/st 
all had, however, made use of interlibrary loan' 
at their home university* 

3* Nearly half of these anthropologists see themselves 
as theoretically oriented, while one half see them- 
selves as equally interooted in theoretical and 
geographical orientations* Only one anthropologist 
said he v;as mainly geographically oriented* This 
high emphasis on theoretical orientations may be 
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partially responsible for the lovt rate of HRAF 
usage. 

4. Information needs change^at far different rates 
for different professors. As one might expect, 
the information needs of yoan;^ faculty* members 
seemed to change nore rapidly than those of older, 
longer established faculty members. Anthropolo- 
gists felt that changes in their needs v;ould be 
reflected in their book orders, and they shovrcd 
virtually no knov/ledge that librarians might be 
IntoroGted in hearing about their changes in inter- 
est. Only a small proportion of interviewees 
apparently realized tnat librarians select books 
too, 

5. The majority of anthropologists did not see their 
department as having a specific orientation. They 
view their departments as groups of eclectic spec- 
ialists "doing their own thing." For this reason 
very few foresav/ a change in their department's 
own orientation; more U. N. C. than Duke faculty 
members saw a shift towards applied or practical 
anthropology. 

6. Although fieldwork is still seen as crucial to 
anthropolo/:y , acculturation, political problems, 
and financial problems are making fieldwork in 
exotic ctiltures more and more difficult. Conse- 
quently, anthropologists v;ill be turning more 
towards fieldwork in America, action anthropol- 
ogy, and more library research. Eir^hty per cent 
of the interviewees felt that library research 
would become more important for the discipline. 

7. The importance of prepublication information (in 

the form of papers) was extremely high for linguists, 
low for physical anthropologists, fairly high for 
archeologi3ts, and of variable importance for 
sociocultural anthropologists. Sixty per cent of 
the sample found prepublication communication to be 
very important, and all felt that informal means of 
communication were important. 

6. Anthropological field notes are very seldom used 
by other anthropolo?;ists, and fev; of the inter- 
viewees excressed the desire to make use of archi- 
val collections. 

9. Although half of the interviev;ees appreci^ited 
particular newsletters, many were unenthusiastic 
about a hypothesized current awareness service in 
newsletter form. tJewsletters read by anthropolo- 
gists are personal subscriptions, not library 
subscriptions. 
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10, Fow of these professors had had first-hand exper- 
ience v;ith computers, bnt most saw the Us^efulness 
of a computerized conprohensive bibliography. 
Some sugp;e3ted that a historical bibliography would 
be more useful than a current one» Most of these 
arithropologlsts did not n^eod data banks of statis- 
tibal information^ 

lit Anthropologists find problems with the cataloging 
at both universities, and Library of Congress 
subject headings seemed to be inadequate or irrel- 
evant for several of the interviewees* needs. 

12. Pew faculty members of either department used the 
HRAF. Some expressed i^reat distrust for its samp- 
ling and distrusted the cross-cultural generaliza- 
tions it has generated. . 

13 • Forty per cent of the sample do not use the library 
frequently. Most rely on their personal collections 
and information f rom . colleag^aes in keeping up-to- 
date. Libraries are generally used for background 
reading for research projects or for checking 
information for lectures, but libraries are not 
normally used on a day-to-day basis. Professors 
sometimes hnve little more contact with the library 
than sending their lists of books for reserve to 
the library reserve room. 
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CHAPTKR IV 
CONCLUJIOMS 

Since this research was concoived as explor-otory 
research, it whs not intended to solve all possible questions 
in the reolm of anthropological informfition problemst Many 
more areas need to be explored, namely the Importance of 
brov/sing, information problems of undergraduates, differences 
between beginnin{r graduate students and those who have cora- 
ploted their fieldwork,\ differences between faculty infor- 
mation needs for teachihg and for research, end different 
pathways for research strategies. This study has emphasized 
the use and val\)o of sources of information more than it has 
the paths students and faculty take in research activity. 
Nevertheless, the two most important findings of this study 
are the hi^h ir^portance of footnotes and informal communi- 
cation and the low importance of card catalo/5S and biblioi^raphic 
aids for anthronolo.^^ists* FJoth of these findings imply clear 
patterns in the way anthropologists make use of their litera- 
ture and libraries, and ramifications of these patterns will 
be discussed shortly. 

Prime objectives of this research were to discover 
differences between U. !J • C» and Duke respondents, between 
faculty memberii and students, and between the Duke-U* N. 
sample; the surprising finding is that there v/ere so fev/ 



differenc03 between these pairs* 

U* N. C.*3 department is more oriented tov/ards applied 
anthropology and sociology than is Duke's department, but 
neither department has a clearcut orientation. Students 
spend more time per week than faculty members do gathering 
information related to anthropology, students cnake more use 
of biblio^;raphic aids than do faculty membersi and students 
have more diffic\ilty using certain forms of the literature. 
Faculty members are able to subscribe to the most im^:)ortant 
journals themselves, v:hile students must either borrow them 
or use them in the library. The Dike-U, N* C. faculty sample 
was less experienced and less prolific than the Amsden sample 
Duke and U* N. C» faculty members were considerably more sat- 
isfied with their libraries' collections than were Amsden^s 
professionals; yet, on the whole similarities betv;een these 
pairs outweighed the differences. 

Both students and faculty members proved to be extreme 
ly specialized in their interest areas. All of these groups 
relied heavily on a small number of major American journals 
and found certain forms of literature, such as foreign mono- 
graphs, government publications, handbooks, technical reports 
and encyclopaedias, to be of far less importance. All felt 
that loans and photocopies supplied were by far the most 
importr^t library services. All ac>;reed that scattering of 
library materials v/as a major problem. i?oth Duke and U. N. C 
faculty mer/oers and Amsden^s sample agreed that teachimj was 
their most ti.re-consuminr activity, f'ost important of all, 
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all {jroaps nrvvod that conversation v/ith other anthropolo- 
gists and footnotes or bibliographies in books were the most 
important v;ayi; they U30 to obtain information.'^ 

This st'jdy found that professional anthropoloc^ists do 
make considerable use of the vast literature available, but 
the library is often not central to their work. Survey 
results demonsv.rated the low value faculty members and--to 
a far lesser extont--students place on the library card cata- 
log. Interviev^s shov;ed that faculty members generally buy , 
the books and Journals most often used in their work, and they 
use the li ry for the more esoteric, out-of-print, and ex- 
pensive publications. They receive many recent books as gifts 
from publishers, and p^'irt of their information comes from 
sources they have collected themselves. As one faculty member 
said : 

My use of the library is pretty narrow at this 
point. If I could afford to buy the book3> I probably 
wouldh^t ft,o over there at all* / . I'm mostly concerned 
with analyzing field data, so the library is not that 
crucial to me, although it can become crucial when you 
need a book that you have to have in order to make your 
ipaperD complete. 

No students v^ere interviev;ed , although from many 

lengthy, informal convervati9ns with beginning Duke graduate 

students, it appears that students are generally more reliant 

upon library rcoources than faculty members are. Students 



-^-Commentcj made in the Duke and U* TJ» C. interviev:s 
made it clear t .at footnotes in journals v/ore equally i::ipor- 
tant as those in oooks* Ar^ain, Anrr^on's survey had the 
cate.?;ory of "Anthropolcr.ical literature, ' v/hich for her 
sar.ipio was considerably r;.ore important than even conversation 
or footnotes. ' 
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normally have rruch less develoood networks of informal con- 
tacts to rely on for current information, and thoy can not 
usually afford to f,o to conferences . Thoy can afford fewer 
information resources of their own and, thus, are forced to 
use library periodicals or those that they can borrow from 
other students and faculty members. This is not to say that 
all students use the library more than all faculty members. 
Some faculty members do extensive historical research, and 
do make considerable use of library resources. 

Informal conversation is extraordinarily important 
for students, just as it is for faculty members, but students 
have less mobility than most faculty members. From the 
author's personal experience it seems fair to say that stu- 
dent sources for informal communication center on fellow 
students and faculty members within their department. The 
faculty members' informal comrr.uni cation is also strong with 
students and colleari^ues in the department, but it also in- 
cludes many other contacts with professionals around the 
country or around the world. ^ These provide a crucial source 
of current information from which graduate students — at least 
beginning gradu-ite 3tudents--i;enorally do not benefit. 

P'orty per cent of the faculty tnembers intorviev/ed made 

•^One of f''.erGdith Altshuler's findings in her research 
on medical anthropologists was that thoy wanted inproved 
conrnunication between collea.-ncs , Thoy v.-anted "increased 
circulation of vorking papors, ;ne:^tings of small rTouns for 
■iiocusslon rabiier than readin;: papers, and a letter journal 
of field v;ork reports" (red-jcul "Anthropolo?,y : a Case Study 
of Inter-di3Ci."linary Infor/nation Needs. Unpubliohed re- 
search paper, School of I-ibrory .icionce. The University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, p,3P) 
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little uso of the library, and it is important to ask our- 
selves why this is the case. It is true that some anthro- 
pologists are involved in v/orking over their own field data, 
but there are other reasons* Keeping up with teaching, ad- 
ministrative duties, and writing takes a considerable amount 
of time, and there is an avalanche of journal articles and 
book reviews to read. Even those v/ho often use the library 
feel that it is hard to find time to use it enough. 

These anthropologists feel that conversation with other 
anthropologists and footnotes enable them to select what is 
most important for their information needs. As J. M. Brittain 
has written, "The increasing reliance placed upon informal 
communication is the scientist's way of adjusting to the in- 
formation explosion and satisfying those information needs 
which formal channels do not or cannot fulfil."^ The rela- 
tively sparse research in behavioral science information re- 
trieval has demonstroted the importance of informal communi- 
cation or what has been called the "invisible college."^ 
These informal channels provide current relevant information 



J. M. Brittain, Inform ation and its Users; a Review 
with Special Hoference to the Social -Jcionces (New York: 
Wiley-lnterscience, I970), p. 78. 

^National Research Council. Conunittee on Informat,ion 
in the I3ehavioral Sciences, .Communication Sys t ema and Resources 
in t he nohavioral Sciences (V/ashington : IJational Academy of 
Sciences, lvo7), p. 13. 3ee also Amsden, "Information Problems 
of Anthropologists," p. 125. John 3. Appel and Ted Gurr's 
study of behavioral scientists, which included one-third an- 
thropologists, ("Bibliographic Needs of Social and behavioral 
Scientists: Report of a Pilot Survey," American nehaviornl 
Scientist, VII (June, 196/J , p. 5^) found "personal coir.rr.uni- 
cation" to be somewhat useful, but far less important than 
"conversation with anthropologists" was for the Amsden and 
Duke-U. N, C. samples. 
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unavailable in published sources, but do so in an inefficient 
and temporary fashion. Not everyone is kept up-to-date on 
a wide variety of subfields within anthropolo£',y • The strength 
of informal channels for communication seems to be both a 
product and a reinforcer of extreme specialization v;ithin the 
field. 

Duke and U» N» C. respondents also considered footnotes 
to be extremely important, and this might well support 
Uytterschaut^s findings on the research patterns of social 
scientists. His interviewees' main concern was "to locate 
as quickly as possible the leading authors and standard works 
in the field" with the hope that these leaders would provide 
selected bibliographies of the most important literature.^ 
In order to update? these bibliographies, Uytterschaut found 
that social scientists turn to secondary sources and major 
periodicals* Duke and U. N. C* anthropologists also make 
considerable use of book reviews and publishers' announcements. 

Duke and U. N. C. professional anthropologists evaluate 
the library card catalog as relatively unimportant. This 
fact, coupled with the importance of footnotes and the relative 
unimportance of bibliographic aids, loads to several inter- 
esting questions about library usage. 

For journal articles this research did not shov; v^hether 
anthropologistG more often brov/se or more often seek specific 
articles; each university has a serials catalof^ with v;hich 

^Lt Uytterschaut, "Literature 'iearchinr. t'ethods in 
Social :3cience Hosearch: a Pilot Inquiry," A rrierican Ile- 
havioral Scientist t IX (May, 1966), p. 24. 
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one can locate serials without going to the card catalogs 
For books, however, the unimportance of the card catalog 
either implies that library books are not often used or that 
browsing is a more common practice than seeking specific 
titles* Since, according to survey data, these anthropolo- 
gists rate books almost as important as American journals, it 
would be logical to expect brov/sing to be the more common path- 
way to information in library books* PXiture research on library 
usage should test this hypothesis/ 

From a librarian's point of view, the unimportance of 
bibliographic aids was one of the most interesting findings 
of this research. Anthropologists were often unfamiliar with 
Abst r acts in Anthropology « and when asked to list the indexes 
and abstracts they used, twenty of the sixty-four survey re- 
spondents skipped the question, while eleven of the remaining 
forty-four answered that they used none. Only thirty-three 
of the sixty-four used and listed indexes or abstracts, and ' 
on the average they only cited between one and two titles each. 
In this area librarians can provide an important service by 
teaching both students and faculty members how to use the 
available bibliographic aids. 

Amsden's research also showed that anthropologists 
make relatively little use of indexes and abstracting services, 
and that there are sometimes problems of incomplete coverar.e 
and unsatisfactory indexing by these services.^ Likewise, 

^Ainsden, ''Inf orn.ation Problems of Anthropologists," 
p. 125, p. 129* 



Appel and Garr found that only 15 per cent of the anthropolo- 
gists in their study ir.ade use of abstracts. Also, 69 per 
cent of the social scientists thoy surveyed did not know of 
the Unesco international biblio5;raphies or else felt they 
were "irrelevant or seldom useful for their work," 

Opinions of Duke and U. N, C. interviewees on the value 
of abstracts v/ere mixed --some liked them and some highly dis- 
trusted their accuracy. Clearly, abstracting services need 
improvement, and perhaps indexing services do too, but Duke 
and U. M. C. anthropologists a^e almost certainly not using 
these services to their full potential. 

In addition, the Human Relations Area Files, located 
at U. N. C, are rot often being used by members of either 
department. One reason is that the files are of limited 
value to archeolofdsts, linguists, and physical anthropolo- 
gists. *^ There are considerable methodological problems in 
doing cross-cultural statistical research.^ Some professors 
interviewed had qualms about the sampling used in creatinf; 
the files, others did not find the kinds of information they 
needed in tha files, and others simply did not find time or 
reason to UoC them. This problem requires a full scale study 

7 

Appel and Gurr, "iUblio^^raphic Needs of Social and 
Behavioral cJcientists: Report of a Pilot Jurvoy," p. 52. 

^These fieldo account for six of the eleven Duke 
professors and six of the twenty-two U, N. C, professors 
surveyed. 

Q 

'^A^arvin Harris, Tho Rise of AnthroDo ! Oj?ical Theory; 
a. Hi story of Th-'o rioG of Culture (;;ew York: Thomas Y, 
Crowe 11 oo,, IVOrjJ, pp. 61^-15, p. 632. ' 
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Itsolf, but the files can still be profitably used i especially 
for rapid fact finding. It is possible that anthropolo^?ists 
need further education in using the HRAF; it is also likely 
that the HRAF may need to be improved to make different types 
of theoretical research more convenient. The computerized 
index to the contents of the HRAF is certainly a step in the 
right direction}^ the HRAF bibliographies should be useful foi 
all sociocultural anthropologists, but at present U. N. C. 
and Duke sociocultural anthropologists are not very interested 
in the files. 

In general, the two departments are relatively satis- 
fied with available collections at both libraries; however, 
many faculty members make heavier use of their personal re- 
sources than library resources. This is probably the major 
reason v/hy anthropologists make little use of bibliographic 
aids. Many rely heavily on conversation and footnotes for 
inforroation leading to prime sources. If they can not buy 
or borrow crucial publications, then they make use of the 
library. 

Faculty reactions seem to correspond to what Fremont 

■^^Donald Morrison, "Indexing the Human Relations Area 
Files," American Dehavioral Jciontist. VII (June, I96/1), 
pp. 49-50": ~" 

11 

The importance of browsing was not determined in this 
research, although from other data collected it also aopears 
to be a significant pathway to library usage. From peraonal 
experience students doing term papers' often use footnotes and 
conversat^ion to learn the uost iMportant sources and then go 
to the library to brov/se the shelves surrounding the crucial 
sources. Hrov/sing may, thus,- be r.ore useful for finding 
secondary material. 
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Rider called "the dcraand for book inmediateness," the desire 
"to have their research materials available. • • under their 
own finger tips v/horover they may happen to be working. 
In this case convenience of access makes personal possession 
or borrowing from colleagues preferable to searching through 
libraries. VJhat any anthropologist has to do is select the 
important literature and gain access to it. Faculty members 
generally build relatively large personal collections of the 
most useful works, and they go to the library for the less 
often used material. Students want to build their own personal 
libraries too, but can not afford much of what they need. 
Beginning graduate students make heavy use of the library's 
multiple copies of crucial works, while advanced graduate 
students make use of more specialized material as well. Con- 
venience of access is important to all, and personal possession 
is the mo3t convenient means of access. 

Description of anthropological information retrieval 
is further complicated by the fact thot faculty members desire 
some sort of comprehensive computerised bibliography. The 
idea behind indexes, abstracts, the Peabody Museum Catalog, 
and the HRAF is to make literature searching easier and more 
systematic; yet, these aids play a minor role at Duke and 
U. C. This might imply that these anthropologists have 
a limited ari.ount of time available for comprehensive literature 

12 

-^"^This phrase was actually used in the context of 
library cooperation, but its truth applies here as well. See 
Fremont Rider, The ■3chol<3r and the Fu tu re of the Research 
Librar y (Wew York: Mad ham Press, 1945T> p. 82, 83. 
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searchtng. Part of the problem may be that there are still 
too many sources to consult in making a comprehensive litera- 
ture search. The main benefits of a computerized biblio/;raphic 
system, as the faculty see it, would be in speed and compre- 
hensiveness. 

The faculty members of the two departments have not 
yet given enough time to consideration of v/hat a computerized 
bibliography could do for them. They have not yet discussed 
or agreed upon factors which would benefit their own depart- 
mentp, much less the entire field of anthropology. Judging 
from faculty opinions, it seems that no one system v;ill satis- 
fy all of their needs. Many see a computerized bibliography 
as useful within their specific subarea but view a computer- 
ized bibliography for the entire field as a dream too expen- 
sive to realize. 

Familiarity with the computerized systems discussed in 
Amsden^s article v;ould help anthropologists to decide on what 
they need. Also, the Human Relations Area ^'iles Automated 
Bibliographic jystein (HABS) is making significant strides in 
developing computerized bibliographies useful to anthropolo- 
gists. 

Advantages of this system include the following pos- 
sibilitiesi 1) multidimensional analysis — the ability to 
specify subject, time and area; 2) multilevel analysis — the 
ability to classify each major variable (i.e., subject, time, 
area) in both broad and specific terrris; 3) integrated approach 
to analysis — the ability to index both generic and specific 
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concepts; A) data quality control and annotations— information 
regarding the author and the nature, lan^^uage, and source of 
the data; and 5) the ability to produce varied types of out- 
put and the capability to produce "tailor-made" bibliographies.^^ 
All of theso features would likely be useful in a computerised 
bibliographic system for all anthropological information t"^^ 

In any case anthropologists realize that in the future 
they will have to make nore extensive use of libraries than 
they do now. As the number of anthropologists continues to 
rise, so will the quantities of publications they will need 
to read in order to keep current. The longer anthropologists 
v/ait, the harder it will be for them to establish any kind 
of comprehensive bibliographic control. In the future anthro- 
pology will probably remain an extremely heterogeneous field 
which borrows from many other fields of behavioral and natural 
science. 

At present these anthropologists are reasonably con- 
tent with available library collectionsi although they find 
them to be too scattered and not well enough organized* 
Many of these problems seem to derive from classification 
systems v/hich separate anthropological materials, and for 
nov/ these schemes are too well entrenched to be done away with. 



13 

See Kesung C* Koh, *'An Automated Biblioi^:raphic System: 
HAF^S,'» Behavior Science Holes , IV (1969), 70^79. 

^^For more information on anthropolo;j;y and computers, 
see publications by HymGS and Polto on the biblior^raphy • For 
more on automated bibliographies, see publications by ;;.avi3, 
Garfield, Koh, Pearson and Jones, and llehavior Science ■'otos , 
IV, no. 1, 1969. ~^ 
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Both Dewey and the Library of Conriress classification systems 
cause dissatisfaction; yot, replacing them is a trerrendous 
expense, and alternative classification syster.s are of 
questionable value. ^5 perhaps, librarians can help out here 
by pressuring Library of Congress and Dev;ey editors to make 
these systems more responsive to the needs of anthropology,. 

Lastly, few of the faculty nembers interviewed revealed 
an understanding of how fast library expenses are rising. 
Many seemed to take the library for granted as a nice asset 
to the university, but nothing to worry about. As the cost 
of information rises, as publishing increases, and as the 
ground conditions of anthropology change, they v/ill have to 
rely more and more on library resources. Academic libraries 
rely heavily on faculty support for gaining more money from 
the university administration and the state legislature. 
Professional anthropologists have a role to play in preserving 
the quality of these libraries, and they should realize that 
their support is necessary for the libraries of the future. 
In supporting libraries, they will preserve an important 
link in the information transfer chain, and thus, ensure the 
future of superior anthropological research. 

15 . 

^?'r. Kotei in a report presented at the international 
conference of t>.o International African Institute, flairobi, 
19o7, found that "the irach used library classification schemes" 
are generally inadooucte for African studies. He felt that 
Bliss would probably be more satisfactory than U. D. C. , D^v/ey, 
or L. J. for use in Africana libraries interested solely in the 
social sciences and humanities. Jee J. D. Pearson and Ruth 
Jones, "African Biblio-raphy , " Africa . XXXVIII (Juiv, 196S), 
p. 313. 
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SURVEV QUESTIONlttXRE 

Heaei^ place check marks by the appropriate anavera* There la apace allotted for 
coteflienta on page four, Please feel free to uae Itt 

I» Which are you? faculty taember 

Sraduate atudonti non-toachlog , 7 , " 
gradu^to ^tudcntt teaching 



11% How many yeara .have you been a graduate student or a faculty inember? 

llli What Is the highest degree that you hold? 
B»A, or B.S. ...^.-^...^^^^^ 
M,A% or M.S. _ 

Ki#D, or equivalent advanced degree (please specify) ^...^....^^ 
IV • Wien vaa this degree earned? 

V, What are your most Impovtunt: x^^t^ns of specialisation v;ltMn ^^ e hroud 



Vl» If you teach, you h^ve^asslstants vho help you In doing library research? 
yes 

no . 2 

If yes, then what kinds of library research do they do for you? 



VH. What are your most tlme-consuralng activities? Please rank tliem in order, 
with 1 Velng fhe most time-consuming activity, 

administration 

consultation ~ ^ , __ 

fleldwork — ZHZZHIZIZ 
other research IIZZIZIIIZZIIZ 
editing ' .' " 

teaching 

writing " 
other (please specify) IIIIZII!IZIIIZZ 

vrrt. How many publications have you produced In the last five years? 
books 

articles _ 
conference papers (only those published) " 

book revlev/s " ' 

other published Items (please specify) IZZZIZIIZIZ!IIZZII^ 



IX, Wliat foreign lanr.iiages do you read adequately for your anthropological 
research Interests? Please list. 
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X« What ways do you use to get information about anthropologyt Please check 
the appropriate frequency, 

PREQUEHTLY SOMETIMES NEVER 
Conversation with othic anthropologists ^ ,„ , „ . .. 

donversatlon v;lth non-anthropologlRts _ —^.^ , 

Social gatherings with colleagues ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ■ ■ •^..^^^ 

Conferences and other forovil mcetings : ^-.^^ ' 

Visiting speakers • ' /. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Correspondence . .^ .V-. ^ .-^^- ,, 

Prepubllca t ion Inform t ion ^ ' ; .. , ., ' - \n^ Mrx.^ 

Non-anthropological literature .-^..^ ^ ' ",., .„-rj. , ' 

Library card catalog ■, . 
Indexes and abstracts , _ •—-^ 
Footnotes or bibliographies in books , _ • ' 
Separate or monographic bibliographies , , . 
Book reviews or publishers ' snnouncep^ents ^.....^^ , , , . , ■ 
Seminar presentations , 
Other \ ^ ^ ^ „ , ..^ 

XI. Please list the subject areas outside of anthropology whoso literature 
you search I and please check the frequency* 

FREQUENTLY SOMETIMES 



XII. How many hour-; ^.v v^eek <?o you spend getting information related to your 
interests as on rwthropologi3t? (This includes time spent gathering 
information in cubjoct areas outside of anthropology per s e) 

0-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 _______ 

A0-A9 . 

50-59 

60 or over _„ 



XIII, Please list the five periodicals you use most frequently. 



Hov; many of these five do you subscribe to personally? 



XIV, Please list the abstracting and indexing services you use and check the 
freciuency of use. . 

FREQUENTLY SOIETIMES 
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XV* What iovm ot llterdture do you use> how important are chey to you, and hovr 
oaay ate they to use auccesstully? 

IMPORTANCE EASE OF SUCCESS IN USB 

Great Moderate Little Easy Moderate Difficult 

EUix>4taVy (under* 

V grod) t.exte - , — «^ , _ ■ . 

Advanced (grad) 

All rionographs ; _ , ■ . ' ..^^ - \ ^ ^ ' ' ^ ^ . 

Foreign monographs ....i.-^ ' . ' / -.. . ■ ■ „ \ ' ' 

Anierican Journals ^ , ^ ^ ; ^ \ ; ^ : 

Foreign Journals ^^^^ _ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ IZZl _ 

Revleu publications ZZZ „ . . ..-^ IZZT 

Government publications — ^ / _ ^ ^ ; 

International organiza- 
tion publlcaMnnR ....-p^ ..^ _ 
Technical reports .^^.^ — ^ -^.^ ^ ....^ ' • 

Encyclopedias ^^^^^ ] \ ^ _ - ; 

Dictionaries and 

glossaries ...^^ ^ . ^ ...^ 

Handbooks ^ ^ 

Masters* theses, 

tnanubcr IptSy and 

other unpubilshed 

material _. ^ ' 

Doctoral dlssertatlcna ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Newspapers ...^^ ^ ^^..^ ^..^^-^ ' 

Maps .. ^ ..^^^ ^ ^^^.^ 

Human Relations 

Files 



XVI • What Is the Importance of library services for your information needs? 
(Please assume that tho^e services are available) 

NOW IN THE FUTURE 

Sometimes Very We Need 

Important Important More of This 

Loans and photocopies 

supplied ^ ^ __ 

Quick reference service, 

e.g., telephone ^. ^ 

Brief literature search ^ _ 

Comprehensive literature 

search} e.g., bibliography _ , ^ 

Critical survey of literature . 

Translations . ^ ^ 

Abstracts of specified 

articles ^ 

Ed^*.orl/:l assistance, e.g., 

l^ooAjieadlng ^ * — 

Help in location of audio- 
visual materials ..^.-^^ , 

GviHance by li'^.czvy sta^'^ ^ _ 

libifixy flcr:os?*.on llstr . . ^ 
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XVH. How olten do you experience the following problems Iti gathering infor- 
mation? 

FREQUENTLY SOMETIMES KEVER 
Not knowing where to go for Information . , 

Incomplete coverage by Index and 

abstracting services ■ ^ ^ ' ..^..^ — 

Unsatisfactory indcxin3 by index and ' \ 

abstracting services . 
Inadequate or insufficient help from 

library staff . 
Inadequate cataloging of library • 

materials .....^.^ • 

Difficulty in obtaining foreign 

publications ^ \ , ■ . , 

Difficulty in obtaining 

unpublished material ^ ^ 

Difficulty in obtaining technical 

reports ..^..-^ 

Not enough copies of some material ..-^^^ ^ •..•..^ 

Published information in your area 

of specialization is Inadequate ^ ^ . ...^.^ 

Library collections in your area 

of specialization are inadequately 

organized .....^^ 

Information published is not 

up-to-date ^ _^ ^ ^ ..^.^-^ 

Information available is not 

up-to-date ^ ^ 

Difficulty* In locatir»g material 

listed in card catalog _ ^ ^ - 

Library collections in your home 

university are too scattered .^.^.^ ^ 

Library collections in your home 

university are inadequate ^.-...^ . 

Library collections in tlie 

Triangle Region are inadequate — , _ - ^ — * 

COMMENTS: 
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I»A, Pirat of all, do you have any ooments to make 
regarding the aurvoy? 

B, Did it cover the ares you expected? 

0, Did it aocomplish what you expected it to? 

Are there other related areas that you would like to 
see investicfated more thoroughly? 

II « A, How long have you been using the library here? 

B, How well does the library here fulfill your special 
information needs, and along with this, what are your 
special needs? 

0* Next, I would like to ask about the different forms of 
library materials and hovf well the available* resources 
at- this library satisfy your library needs, 

To what extent do the available books satisfy your 
heeds? 

The available periodicals? 

The available monographic bibliographies? 

The available indexes? 

The available abstracting services? 

The available newsletters? 

Are the overall anthropoloKy collections here adequate? 
If not, do you have any ideas on how they could be 
improved? 

P, Do you feel you are making the best use of resources 
available in the TrianR;le Region? 

G, Do you often use U« N« C.'s or N, C« State's libraries? 

H, Do you often use interlibrary loan? 

I» Is your use of the literature more theoretically oriont- 
ed, or is it more ?;eographically oriented? 

J» A major fimction of the library is to support the needs 
of the faculty. If the information needs of the facul- 
ty chftn<^e, then the library should react to these changes 
in terms of its collection building. Have your ovm 
information needs chanr^ed over the last few years? 
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Kt Have tho Infornation noeds of the departnont changed 
reoently? I3 this due to the changing composition of 
the faculty, or do you aoe a chanj^in/; orientation in 
the anthropology department here? 

Do you think that library research will become more 
Important in relation to field v/ork as time goes on? 

M. How important would you rate prepublication communi- 
cation in anthropolo<2;y? 

N# \^hat about fiold notes of other scholars who have 
worked in your area of speciali25ation? Do you use 
them, and can you ftet to see them when you need to? 

O4 If a special information service were available cover- 
ing your main fields of interest through frequent 
newsletters, and assuming it wasn^t overpriced, would 
that be useful to you in keeping up-to-date? 

IIItAt If some computerized system could be designed to re- 
trieve anthropolor^ical infornationi do you have any 
„ ideas as to how you would like to see it organized? 

What forms of information would you request be included 
in this system? 

Citations? 
Abstracts? 
Other infor:nation? 

Ct Vlhat about statistical information such as Harris poll 
data, v;hich is commonly oresentod in tabular form? 
V/ould you want this information, e.g,, voting analysis 
by etnnic group, included in this system? 

IV«A» Are there any areas of information needs or library 

problems which interest you and which we have not yet 
covered? 
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SUBJ.-5GT AREAS WITHIN AIITHROPOLOOY 
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Life Sot ono 63 

Ecology 

Cultural Zoology 

Hxwian 3cology 

Palooecology 
Ethnobotany 
Evolution 

HujTian and Primate 
HIvolutlon 

Hunan involution 

Molecular Evolution 

Primate -Jvolution 
Fossil Man 

Functional Morphology 
Genetics 

Medical Anthropology 

Medecino and Anthropology 
Osteolof-y 

Phyaicni Anthropology 
Primates, Prinatology 

Prima te Adaptations 

Primate Anatomy 

Primate Behavior 

Primate Paleontology 
Totals 



Duke U. N« C« Total 



X 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

19 



k 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 



1 
6 
1 

ll. 
1 



air 



k 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

7 
1 
1 

9 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 



Physic al Sciences and Aroheolop^y 

Archeology 

Archeolor.y ('iastern U.S.) 

Archeology (Mosoanerica) 

Archeology (Old World) 

Archeology ( Paleolithic ) 
Pleistocene ueochronology 
Totals 



1 
1 

"5 



3 
1 
1 
1 



] 

, 1 
1 
1 

JL 
9 



Applied Flolds. 

Applied iVnthropology Ij. Ij. 

Photography ^ 1 f 

Population 2 2 

Population Anthropology 2 2 

Population Ecology 11 

Totals T 10 
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Soo?.ooultuyal Anthropolorty 



Duke U« N. 0. Total 



Aging 


1 




1 


Anti^imoerlttligfc Anthrooolo/rr 


1 




X 


Black Studies 




1 


X 


Now \^oi*ld Uei^ro 






n 

X 


Comparative Family 




1 


X 


Cognition ^ 




1 


1 

X 


Complex 3ooiotio3 


1 




1 

X 


Cro33-Cultural Studies 




Cm 




Cultural An throx)olof;y 






p 


Culture and Personality 






X 


Culture Ohonfje 


1 


Intentional Culture Chan^je 




1 


X 


Distribution Systems 


1 




X 


2conomic Anthropology 


2 

Cm 


1 


-> 


Education 




1 

X 


X 


Educational Anthropology 


X 




1 


Ethnor^r a'ohv 




X 


X 


Bthno/?raphY (Southeast U«S«) 


1 

<*• 




n 

X 


Ethnography of Humour 
Sthnohistory 


1 




1 




1 


X 


Ethnology 


1 


2 


Cm 


Ethno-Psycho Pharmacology 


1 




X 


Exchange Ne tv;or ks 


1 






Piold Methods 






o 


Polk Culture (I?urope) 




1 

X 


n 

X 


Folklore 




1 


1 

X 


General Systems Theory in 








An thr otD 0 1 o f^v 




•1 

X. 


X 


History (Southeast U^S^ 


1 


1 


Kinship 








West African Kinship 


1 




X 


Minorities 




T 

X 


1 

X 






X 






X 


X 


2 


roiioicai .-kntnr op oiopjy 


X 




1 


^ocio-roliticai urf^anization 




1 


1 


rroxenics 




1 


1 


Psycholor^ical .Ajithropology 


3 






Relir-ion 


2 




2 




1 

X 




X 


Sociolofty of Hcli^ion 


1 




1 


Social Anthropology 


»l. 




9 
2 


Social Or?;anization 


1 


1 


Social Structure* 




1 


1 


Social Control and Social Change 


1 




1 


Social Psychiatry 




1 


1 


Social Science Kothods 




1 


1 


Socio -Cultural Antliropolo<?y 








Techno- ^nvironmontal Determinism 




I 


1 
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TABLE 20"0ontinuod 

Duko 



Soolooultuyal Anhhvot^olofty md 
Qthqr itolatod .■iolda .." Co)itlnue 4 

Thoory 1 

Anthropological History and 

Theory 1 

Anthropolofjical Theory 1 

Ui»ban iVnthropology 1 

Urbanization ^ 1 
Women's Roles and Pertillty 

Totals 7J3 



Lln/^ui sties 

Cof^hitivo Anthropology l\. 
Language Acquisition 1 
Langua';',e of Cultiu:»o 
Languaf»os (American Indian) 
Linguistic Anthropology 2 , 

Linguistic Theory" 

Linguistics 3 

Phonetics 

Phonology 

Semantics 

Sociolin.guistics 1 
Syntax 

Totals TX 



Area Studios 

Africa 1 
East Africa 1 

Amerindians 
North America 
North American Indians 

Caribbean 

Corsica 1 
Europe 1 
Latin America 

Mediterranean 1 
Mesoamerica 

Middle Bast ' 1 

New. World 1 
North Carolina (Rural) 
South Asia 1 
Southern AtDpalachians 1 

9 
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TABL^j f>3 

SUBJECT AREAS OUTSIDB OP ANTIIHOPOLOOY 



Life, .Science 3 

Anatomy 

Human Anatomy 
Non-Pi»imat0 Anatomy 

Animal Behavior 

Animal Ethology 

Biology 

EJvolutionary Biology 
Botany 

ficonomic Botany 
Dentistry 
Drug Literature 
Ecology 
Genetics 

Medical Literature 

(Including surgery, etc* 
Mycology 
Ornithology 
Paleontology 
Primatology 
Psychi atry 
Zoology 
Totals 

Phygioal Sciences 

Acoustical Literature 
Geology 

Physical Sciences 
Physics 
Soil Science 
Totals 



Duko U, 0. 



Total 



) 



2 
1 
1 



3 
1 
1 

1 
1 



1 
2 
1 
1 

Jt 
21 



k 
1 



1 

1 

2 

2 
1 



1 
1 

6 
1 



1 

1 

23 



1 
1 
1 



I 

1 
1 
1 

X 

I 
1 

X 
X 

1 

7 
1 
X 

2 
2 
2 

8 

m 



3 

1 

1 

J, 
9 



Applied Fields 

City Planning 1 i 

Communication 1 i 

Community ^Qveloomont 1 1 

Film iroTcing 1 i 

Radio-TV-Motion Pictures 1 1 

Photography 1 i 

physical" Therapy 11 

Population 11 

Public Health 1 3 

Social v.'ork . 1 i 

Statistics "1 1 

Totals *3 T£ 
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TA3LI2 23*-Continuocl 



Social Solonco3 > ItiL^ianltlos t 

Art History 
Cl&«siC3 
Dooioion Tlioory 
Eoononlcs 

Noo-Marxist icononlca 
Sngllah 
Sthnohistory 
Folklore 

Oonoral Systems Theory 

Geography 

Oerontolo^5y 

History 

Ajnorican Colonial 

Spanish Colonial 

Economic History 
Linguistics 
Literature 

Modern and Contemporary 

Literature 
Hathernatics 

Peasants I Hural ^ropean 

Philosophy 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Cognitive Psychology 
Mathomtical Psychology 

Religious V'ri tings 

Social Psychiatry 

Sociology 

Historical Sociology 

Urban Studios 

Totals 

Cultural A^ea Studios 

Africaii Journals 
Arctic 

Caribbean Studies 

Middle ISast Studios and Journals 

Totals 



\3. N> G, Total 





1 


1 


1 




1 


X 




1 


1 


3 




1 




1 




1 






1 


1 


1 


p 

Cm 






1 


1 


1 




6 


1 




1 


h 


8 


12 




1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


1 


6 




6 


1 . 




1 


1 




1 


1 




1 




1 


1 


3 




3 


3 


h 


7 


7 


10 


17 


1 




1 


1 




1 


1 




1 




1 


1 




111 


18 




X 


"1 




2 


2 










1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 







(n=59) 



TABLE 2h 
SERIALS^ 
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Aoadomy of Political Science 

Proceedings 
Africa 

Akwesaano* Notes 

American Anthropologist 

American Antiquity 

American Association of OeograjDhers 

Annals „ 
American Journal of Human Genetics 
American Journal of Physical 

Anthropology 
American Journal of Psychiatry 
American journal of Public Health 
American ^^ou^^ 

Amiai^ican Sociological Review 

Anatomical Record 

Anthropologic a 

Anthropological Linr^ulstics 

Anthropolocfioal Quarterly 

Appalachian Review 

Asian Perspectives 

Behavior Science Notes 

Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en 
Volkenkunde van Ucdcrlandsch- 
Indie . , 

Biochord.oal Oehetics 

Black Scholar 

Bulletin of the History of Medecine 
Bureau of American Sthnology 
Bulletin 

Canadian Review of Sociology and 

Anthropology 
Caribbean Monograph Series 
Caribbean Studies 
Champlain Society publications 
Comparative Studios in Society and 

History 
Current Anthropology 
Daedalus 

Demography *'* 
Sconomic 3otany * 
Economic i>evelopment and Cultural 

Change 
Btlinohiatory 
Ethnology 

Polia Prlmatologica 
Foundations of Languages 
History of Religion 



Puko 


U* N. C. 


Total 






1 


1 
1 


1 


2 




1 


1 


cZ 


32 




> o 




i\ 

7 




1 1^ 


1 


1 


^ ■ .: ■ 


2 




5 


13 




1 


1 « 




2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 




i 




1 


1 


1 




1 


2 




2 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 




1 




1 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 






1 


1 




1 










.1 


1 






1 


1 




1 




X 


1 


1 




1 


y 

X 




X 








Jl 








'^2 


2 




1 


1 


1 




1 




2 


2 


2 


2 




3 


1 




1 




1 


1 




1 
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TABLE 2lj.- -Continued 

... . . Duke Ut N« C, Total 

Hunan Biology 1 1 

Human Koology i 

Human Orr,anization 9 9 

Indian Linguistics 1 1 
Inatltuto ifaoional de Antrotjologia 

e Historia Bolotin 1 i 
International Journal of Amoricon 

Lin.'^uistics 2 1 3 . 

International Journal of Middle 

Bastorn Stu-Jios 1 1 
Journal for tho Scientific' Study 

of Relision 1 1 

•Journal of African History 1 1 

Journal of Asian Studies 2 2 
Journal of Comparative Family 

Studios " 1 1 

Journal of Dental Research l 1 

•Journal of Sconomio History 1 1 

Journal of Human -.Volution 1 1. 

Journal of Marriage and the Family 1- 1 

Journal of Social '/ork :^ducation 1 1 

Journal of Zoology (London) 1 1 

Language 5) 2 . 7 

Liborian Studies Journal . X 1 

Linguistic Inquiry 1 X 2 

Linguistics . XX 

London Times Literary Suppleme^ht ' X X 

Man If 4 

Medical Anthropolocty Newsletter " X X 
Museo Uacional do Anbropologia e 

Hlstoria Bolotin 1 x 

National Goorsraphio X X 

Natural History 2 2 k 

Nature 9 X 10 

New York Academy of Sciences Annals X 1 

Neurolof^y-' ; X X 

Niewe West-Indische Gids i X X 

Orbis XX 

Orthopsychiatry X X 

Peterson's Photographic X X 

Playboy 1 x 
Progra^n in Sthnographic Film 

Newsletter 1 1 

Psychology Today 1 X 

Hoyal Anthropolorcical Institute i 

of Great Britain and Ireland 

Journal (now merptod viith Man) X 1 

Rural Sociology I X 1 

Saturday Review of Science (X X 

Science 7 XO X7 

Scientific American ;2 1 3 

Somiotica i 1 



;ric 



TABLE 2lj.--Continuod 





Duko 


U. N, C. 


Total 


Social and I^cononic otridioa 




2 

Cm 




Social Casov/orlc 




1 




Social Porco3 




1 


1 


Southv/ostorn Journal of 








Anthropology 


6 


11 


17 


Time 


1 




1 


Transcultural Psychiatry 




1 


1 


Urban Anthropology 


1 


1 


2 


World Archaeolor;y 




1 


1 


Total 


122 


166 


283 



One U, lU Ct anthropologist included ret^orts of the 
American Indian Kuseum and Hoye Foundation, and one Duke 
respondent included memoirs and ouiietins of the British 
Museum, Smithsonian Institution, Yale, and Poabody Musoum# 
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TABLE 25 . 
INDSXS3 AND ABSTRACTS^ 

Duke 



Abstracts in Anthrcpolor?y 
African Abstracts 
American Doctoral Dissertations 
Ar.iorican Mannulian ciocioty 

bibliof5rat)hios 
Bavarian National Library Catalc^ue 
Biennial Reviox/ of Anthropology 
Biological Abstracts 
Bibliothequo Nationalo Catalogue 
British Musoun Catalogue 
British Museum of Natural History 

Catalogue 
Current Contents 
Current Primate References 
Dissertation Abstracts International 
I3xcerpta Medica 
Geographical Abstracts 
Harvard University Peabody Museum of 

Archaeology and 3thnology Catalogue 
Index Medicus 
International 

Linguistic 
International 

Sociology 
International 

Social Sciences 
International Index to the 

Sciences 
i^Luiiguuge and Language Behavior 

Abstracts 
New York Times Index 
Psychological Abstracts 
Readers* Guide to Periodical 

Literature 
Royal AnthroDological Institute 

Anthropological Index to 

Current Periodicals 
Sociological Abstracts 
Unesco Index 

V/orld Agriculture, Sconomics and 
Rural Sociolofty Abstracts 



U> N> C, Total 



Anthropological 
Review/ 

Bibliography of 



and 



Bibliography of the 
Social 



1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


0% 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


X 


1 


2 




C 


5 


1 

1 




1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


2 




2 


3 






1 


3 






1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 




1 


1 


1 




1 




1 


1 


2 


3 


5 


1 




1 




1 


1 


1 




X 


2 




2 




1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


1 


2^ 








6 


11 


19 


2$ 





Total 
None 



Ten other responses include library card catalog, 
N. C. union catalog, Carolina Population Center Library's 
computerized index, serials catalogs, and indexes within 
journals. 
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TABLE 26 

IKP0RTANC3 OP FORMS OP LIT3RATUHS AMD BASH OP 
SUCC3S3 IN THtilR USi? <PACULTY H3SP0ND'3NTS) 



Inmortonco 





0^ 


M 


T, 




R 


M 




J. 






















A 

V/ 


Q 

7 


XX 




XV 


A 
0 


X 


1 7 


















w V ^\ V O 


ll 


XX 


A 
O 


ilX 




), 

4- 


A 






1 O 






dl 


1^ 


*\ 


1 






A 


I 


> 


1 0 


o 


I 


P 


1 7 
If 




xo 




1 
X 


oo 


1 7 


A 

2 


A 
U 


T A 

iv 




7 


XV-' 


1, 

M- 


oi 


o 

7 


A 
0 


X 


T A 

10 


*>w«i>«v7n ^ viv/ JL X \/ c\ u X vyiiw 


A 


7 


7 
1 


cv 


x3 




d 


If 
















"hi ATI <5 


A 

y 


f . 


lU 


cX 


7 
1 




L 
O 


If 


AXiu ux zxci i/x oiicix organ** 














1 !7Afl^ Ari YMtVil-J/vft — 
X ^ ci U X lyJl putJXiCtt** 


















"HI AV^O 
i/XV/ilO 


n 

X 


XX 


7 


1 Q 




0 


3 


1 A 

lo 


A vV^ilii JL U cVX 1 UWVyl V0 




ft 


A 






o 


3 


xp 


•^liuyoxopoux as 


A 

u 


•> 


1 7 


OA 


1 A 

xU 


1, 

M- 


J. 


xi> 


Diotionoiries and 
















glossaries 


6 




9 


20 




2 


1 


17 


Handbooks 


1 


10 


8 


19 




6 


2 


\^j> 


Master^ s theses. 


















manuscripts, and 


















other unpublished 


















materials 


h 


3 


1^ 


22 


8 


3 


7 


18 


Doctoral disser- 
















tations 






12 


22 


8 




6 


18 


Newspapers 


2 


9 


10 


21 


10 




1 


16 


Maps 




9 


7 


20 


8 


7 


1 


16 


Human Helations 


















Area Piles 


1 


2 


17 


20 


6 


6 




16 



(n=23) 

^G=great, moderate, L^little, 3=easy, D=:d iff! cult, 
T=total. 

One respondent answered "never consulted*" 
*^One respondent implied "not applicable*" 
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TABLE 27 

IMPORT AlIC^ OP POHMS OP LIT^IRATURS AlID KASE) OP 
SUCC33S IN TH3IR US 13 (STUD/Hs'T R^SSPONOHJIITS) 



„Imnortance Case 
0^ H L T E M D 



Blomentary lunder- 


















grad) texts 


7 


9 


23 


39 


29 


5 


1 


35 


Advanced (grad) 












texts 




21 


3 


39 


19 


13 


3 


35 


All monographs 


22 


Ik 




kO 


11 


22 


3 


3! 


Poroinn monor;rat)hs 




8 


23 


36 


2 


11 


Ik 


27 


American Journals 


32 


8 


1 


Itl 


22 


12 


2 


36 


Poreign Journals 


6 


16 


11^ 


36 




n 1 




31 


Review publications 


k 


20 


12 


36 


12 


1^ 


2 


30 


Governmont publica- 














tions 


3 


9 


25 


37 


6 


11 


10 


27 


International organ- 






i 








ization publica- 


















tions 


3 


16 


17 


36 


7 


Ik 


k 


25 


Technical reports 


2 


11^ 


18 


3^^ 


5 


12 


11 


28 


Encyclopedias 


1 


I 


26 


31 


22 


2 


2 


26 


Dictionari ea and 
glossaries 


















9 


8 


15 


32 


21 


3 


2 


26 


Handbooks^ 


k 


10 


18 


32 


111. 


9 


2 


25 


Master * s theses, 














manuscripts, and 


















othar unpublished • 


















materials^ 


9 


11 


17 


37 


h 


12 


Ik 


30 


ibctoral disser- 














tations^ 


8 


16 


13 


37 


5 


11 




29 


Newspapers 


3 


6 






12 


6 




23 


■Maps 


10 


12 


13 


35 


11 


8 


9 


23 


H\;iman delations 
















Area Pi3es^ 


3 


8 


23 


3k 


6 


7 


9 


22 



(n=l|l) 

^G=great, M=rtiodorato, L-littlo, S=ea3y, D=difficult, 
T=total. 

^One ro3l>ondent answered "not applicable," 

^Ono respondent answered "never consulted." 
d 

Two respondents answered "never consulted," 
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TABLE 28 

IMPORTANCS OP ?0nM3 0? LIT:2HATURS AND KASH OP 
SUCOaSS IN TH''5ia U33 (DUKE ?{:i:S?0ND5;ilTS) . 



I^lemontary ( under - 

grad) texts 
Advanced (grad) 

texts 
All nonographa 
Foreign monograohs 
American Journals 
Foreign journals 
Review publications 
Govornmont public- 
ations 
International organ- 
ization publica- 
tions 
Technical reports 
SncyclopAiiia's 
Dictionaries, and 

glossar^lns 
Handbooks 
Master's theses, 
manuscripts, and 
other unpublished 
materials 
Doctoral disser- 
tations . 
Nev/spapors 
Maps 

Human Holations 
Area Files ^ 



importance Base 

U L T _____ 13 M D T 



2 


9 


13 


2I| 


17 


l| 


2 


23 


10 


X c 




tp 




g 


X 




Ik 


11 


2 


27 


13 


10 






3 


7 




2l|. 


9 




21 


21 


h 


2 


27 




6 


1 


25 


Q 

7 


Q 


7 




o 




0 


2q. 


7 






26 


III 


7 


3 


2l| 






l8 


<-p 




A 
u 


A 




1 


1^ 


11 


25 


ii 


13 


5 


22 






IL 








XV 




1 




17 


22 


17 


2 


1 


20 


10 




7 


22 


18 


.3 


0 


21 


1 


10 


11 


22 


11 


7 


1 


19 




6 


15 


26 


7 


7 


9 


23 




9 


12 


25 


7 


6 


-9 


22 


1 




15 


2I^ 




5 




22 




7 


9 




111 


I| 


I 


23 


1 




17 


22 


6 


if 


5 


15 



(n=27) 



an-. 



0=great, K=inoderate, L=littlo, E=oasy, D=difficult, 
T=tobal. 

One respondent ansv/ered "not applicable." 

^One respondent ansxvored "never consulted/' 

Two rospondcnts answered "never cortsulted, " and one 
implied "not applicable*" 
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TABLE 29 

IMPOaTANC:il 0? FORMS OP LITI2RATUR3 AND ^ASH OP 
SUCCIiSS IN TH:3IR US!il (U. N. 0. RE3P0ND:7NTS) 



^ Import anee 5?aso 
0^ M L T 3 M D T 



Blomenbary (undor- 


















grad) texts 




9 


21 


S 


22 


7 


0 


29- 


Advanced (grad) 














texts 


9 


20 


6 


35 


19 


8 


2 




All monographs 


20 


10 


k 




12 


15 


1 


X 

2o 


I'^oreign rionographs 


8 


9 


i5 


31 


6 


6 


11 


23 


American journals 


27 


9 


0 


36 


21 


8 




30 


Foreign journals 




17 


11 


32 


6 


12 


7 


25 


Review publications 


3 


13 


lli 


30 


11 


11 


1 


21 


Government publica- 












tions 


12 


21 




J 1 


8 


7 


8 


23 


Int ernati onal or^an* 














Ization publica- 










8 








tions 




111. 


13 


30 


9 


2 


19 


Technical reoorts 
Enoy c lopedias 


2 


llj. 


12 


28 


6 


11 




21 


0 




26 


30 


15 


h. 

» 


2 


21 


Dictionaries and 
















glossaries 


.$ 


8 


17 


30 


17 


2 


3 


22 


Handbooks 


h 


10 


15 


29 


10 


8 


3 


21 


Master* s theses, 


















manuscripts, and 


















other unpublished 


















materials 


8 


8 


17 


33 


5 


8 


12 


25 


I>octoral disser- 
















tations 


9 


12 


13 


31; 


6 


9 


10 


25 


Nev/spapors 


1 


10 


19 


30 


8 


. 6 


3 


17 


Maps 


6 




11 


31 


5 


11 


5 


21 


Human isolations 


















Area Piles 


3 


6 


2-) 


32 


6 


9., 


8 


,^3 , . 



(n=37) 



^Osgreafc, M^moderate, Lslittle, K=ea3y, D=difficulfc, 
T=total, 

t% ■ ■ . . . 

One respondent answered "never consulted*" 
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TABLE 34 
PHOBLBMS OP FACULTY HsJIB^RS IN 
GATHERING lUPOHMATION 





r 


s 


11 


Total 


Wot knowing where to go 










for info2*mation 


2 


16 


3 


21 


xnoowpiote coverarjo oy inaox 








and abstrac tin(5 services 


6 


iif 


2 


22 


unsatisfactory indexinif; oy 








index and abstracting 


t> 
o 








services 


11 


3 


22 


Inadequate or insufficient 










help from library staff 


1 


10 


11 


22 


Inadequate cataloging of 










library materials 


10 


10 


2 


22 


Lafficulty in obtaining 








foreign publications 


5 


13 


3 


21 


iarficulty in obtaining 








unpublished material 


9 


7 




21 


iJifficulty in obtaining 










technical reports 


3 


10 




18 


Not enough copies of some 










material 


10 


10 


1 


21 


Published information in 








your area of specializa- 










tion is inadequate. 


o 
o 


9 


1 

I; 


21 


Library collections in 








your area of specializa- 










tion are inadequately 










ornjanized 


8 


S 


8 


21 


Information published is 










not up-to-date 


10 


6 




21 


Information available is 








not up-to-date 


8 


8 




20 


1 1 icuj. oy m iocauing 










material listed in 










card catalog 


7 


8 


6 


21 


Library collections in 










your home university 










are too scattered 


10 


\\ 


7 


21 


Library colloctions in 










your homo university 










are inadecuate 


6 


9 


6 


21 


Library collections in 








the Trianrjle Region 










arc inadequate 


5 


8 


8 


21 



{n=23) • 



Pssfroquently, S=3omotltnes, Ii=novor, 
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TABL13 35 

PROBLIIMS OP 3TUD:3NTS IN GATH3RI1T0 INFORirATION 





r 


3 


M - 


Total 


Not knowing, whoro to n5o 










for information 




31^ 


1 




Inoomplofce covorao^o by indox 






and abstracting? sorvicoa 


13 


22 


3 


33 , 


Unsatisfactory indoxin^ by 






indox and abstracting 










services 


10 


22 




36 


Inadequate or insufficiont 
help from library staff 








3 


22 


15 


no 


Inadoquato catalof»ing of 






library materials 


9 


25 


3 


37 


Difficulty in obtaining 


8 




foreign publications 


20 


7 


35 


Difficulty in obtaining 








wnpublisho.i material 


21 


11 


6 


38 


i^ifficulty in obtaining 








technical reports 




12 


15 


32 


Not enou'i:h copies of some 






material 


22 


11 


5 


38 


Published infornatlon in 








your area of spooializa- 










tion is inadequate 


12 


21 


1 


34 


Library collections in 








your area of specializa- 










tion are inadequately 










organized 
Information published is 


18 


Ik 


h 


36 






not up-to-date 


15 


17 


k 


36 


Information available is 




not up-to-date 


13 


15 


3 


36 


Difficulty in locating 






material listed In 










card catalog 


10 


20 


9 


39 


Library collections in 








your home university 










are too scattered 


16 


in 


7 


37 


Library collections in 






your home xinivorsity 










are inadequate 






3 


36 


Librarjf collections in 






the iViannle Region 










are inadeouato 


6 






11 



^P=frequontly, Ssssotne times, N=never. 



TABLE V36 
PR0aL3M3 OP DUKil H2SP0ND3NTS IN 
OATdmiUG INPoailATlON 



^oc icnowing" where to" go' 
_ for Information 

It ^"^,^03 tract ins? aervicea 
Unaatiaraotory indexing 

«Liifo3 ^^'^^^t-^^tingv 
Inadequate or inaumoiont 
yJ^A^^ ^^^'om library staff • 
Inadequate cataloging of 

difficulty in obtaining ^ 

, £>ifficulty in obtaining 
.„";?"bli^3hed material 

"^1^2:^%^^ obtaining ' 
^ toohnical report 3 

Wot^onough oopiea of some 
material v 

Published information in 

your area of spe<jializa- 
. . Jion ia inadeouate 

Wbrary collections in 
your area of apeoializa. 
won are Inadeouatelv 
organized ^ 

Inforraation published is 
- ^ot up-to-date 
infonnation available is 
not up-to-date 

^"^H i» locating 
material listed in 
^card catalog 

Librdry colloctions in 

your homo univorsitv 

are too .scattered 
Library collections in 

your homo university 

are inadequate 

^^^Z collections in 
the Triangle i^egion 
' — aj^e inn.^f^nnnfr. 



" ' pa- 


a, 

■ 20 


:- ^ ' - 


^-Total 
■ 27, 


7 


1^ 




26 


A 


13 


1 

. k 


25 




12 




27 


6 


Ik 






7 






25 


11 


10 




26 




10 


9 




17 


6 


,2 


25 


8 


12 


7 ■ 

3 

V 




11 ' 


8 • 


6 


'25 


12 


9 






X2 


8 


k 




7 


111. 


6 


27 




6 


6 


26 


9 


11 

8 




25 V 



^froAUfhtly, $«^p!Hei;ime3{ i^^niever. 




TABLE 37 

PROBLEMS OP U. N. 0. R3SP0ND?.*IITS IN 
OATfl.^RIKO INFORMATION 
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Not know.ing v/horo to go 

for information 
Inoompleto covora-ro by index 

and abstracting; aorvicos 
Unsatisfactory indoxincr by 

indexing and abstracting 

services 
Inadequate or insufficient 

holp from library staff 
Inadequate oatalofjing of 

library materials 
difficulty in obtaining 

foreign publications 
Difficulty in obtaining 

unpublished material 
Difficulty in obtaining 

technical reports 
Not enough cooies of some 

material 
Pyblishod infornation in 

your area of specializa- 
tion is inadequate 
Library collections in 

your aroa of specializa- 
tion are inadequately 

organized 
Information published is 

not up-to-date 
Information available is 

not up-to-date 
Difficulty in locating 

material listed in 

card catalog 
Library collections in 

your home university 

are too scattered 
Library collections in 

your homo university 

are inadequate 
Library collections in 

the Triangle Hogion 

aro inadequate 



pa 


S 


N 




2 


30 


2 


3k 


12 


21 


1 


3h 



(n=^37) 



10 


20 


3 


33 


2 


20 


13 




13 


21 


1 


35 


6 


20 


5 


31 


19 


3 


6 


33 


*> 

3 


12 


11 


26 


15 


15 


\ 


. 31| 


12 


18 


2 


32 


15 


11 


■6 


32 


13 


Ik 


5 


32 


III 


15 


3 


32 


10 


ih 


9 


33 


12 ' 


1 0 


8 


32 


13 


15 




32 


6 


1? 


9 


10 



a 



P=sfrequently, S=sometime3, N^nover. 
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